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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


CLOSE OF THE SEASON. 
The Theatre will positively close for the Season, THIS EVENING 
(SATURDAY), July 27th. 


LAST NIGHT OF THE SEASON. 
Madlte. Adelina Patti.—Signor Mario. 
THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Jury 27TH, Gounod's last new Opera, 
‘ROMEO E GIULIETTA.” 


Mdille, Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Nau; M. Petit, Signori Neri-Baraldi, Tagliafico, 
Capponi, Bagagiolo, Cotogni, and Mario. 


N ADAME TREBELLI-BETTINI'S BENEFIT.— 


MONDAY NEXT, JULY 29th. (See other advertisement. ) 
IGNOR MONGINI’S BENEFIT. — TUESDAY 


NEXT, July 30th. (See other advertisement.) P 


DLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON has the honour to 

announce that her FIRST BENEFIT will take place on WEDNESDAY 

EXT, July 31st, being her last appearance but one this season. (See other 

advertisement.) Boxes, Stalls, and places at the Box-office of Her Majesty's 
Theatre (two doors from Pall Mall). 


\ R. MAPLESON has the honour to announce that his 
1 BENEFIT will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, August Ist, on which 
ion the performances will be sustsined by the entire strength of his establish- 














HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
LAST WEEK BUT ONE. 


Extra Night.—Titiens and Christine Nilsson. 


THIS EVENING (SATURDAY), Jory 2771n (last time), will be presented Mozart's 
Grand Romantic Opera, 


‘IL FLAUTO MAGICO.” 


Mesdames Titiens, Christine Nilsson, Trebelli-Bettini, Sinico, Demeric-Lablache’ 
Marini, Tagliafico, Bauermeister, Drasdil; Signori Santley, Gardoni, Rokitansky, 
Bossi, Foli, Lyall, Agretti, Manfredi, Bertacchi. Conductor, Sig. Arditi. 


HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


w ODEO. 
FIVE FINAL PERFORMANCES AT REDUCED PRICES, 


Mr. MapLeson begs to announce that, in consequence of his unprecedentedly suc- 
cessful season, he had decided to dispense with the series of performances at reduced 
prices which have been given at Her Majesty's Theatre during several years past; 
but having received so many requests that that custom should not be departed from, 
which has enabled the public in general to hear the celebrated artists of this great 
lyric establishment, Mr, MAPLEson has the honour to state that, in compliance with 
such solicitation, he will give FIVE SPECIAL PERFORMANCES, at reduced 
prices, which will be most positively the last that can be given this season, and which 
will take place in the following order :— 

Monday, July 29th; Tuesday, July 30th; Wednesday, July 3ist; Thursday, 
— 1st; and Saturday, August 3rd being the last night of performance this 

The following will be the prices. The usual restrictions to evening dress will be 
dispensed with. 

Stalls, 15s.; Dress Circle (on the one pair), 10s. 6d. ; Upper Circle, 5s.; Pit (which 
will be enlarged), 5s.; Gallery, 2s.; Private Boxes from 10s. 6d. upwards. 

e Opera will commence at Half-past Eight o'clock on each evening. 


e 
PJ Office cf the Theatre open daily. Tickets also at all Librarians and Music- 








“Tl Don Giovanni.”—Titiens and Christine Nilsson. 
Benefit of Madame Trebelli-Bettini. 


MONDAY NEXT, July 29th, will be performed (for the last time), Mozart's 
pes, “IL DON GIOVANNI.” Deans dina. Malle, Titiens ; Deets Elvira, 
i dile. Christine Nilsson; Zerlina, Mdlle. Trebelli-Bettini ; Masetto, Signor Bossi ; 
Commendatore, Herr Rokitansky; Leporello, Mr. Santley ; Don Ottavio, Mr. 

ohler ; Don Giovanni, Signor Gassier. Conductor, Signor Arditi. 


“ Medea.”—Madlle. Titiens.—Benefit of Signor Mongini. 


TUESDAY NEXT, July 30th, will be : 

. ’ presented Cherubini's Grand Opera, 

on Jason, Signor Mongini (his first appearance in that character) ; 

mane Make cee’ ao mg Sinico; Direce, Mdlle. Bauvermeister ; Lamia, 
. ni; q ame iafico; » . Titiens. - 

ductor, Signer Lront, me Tagliafico; and Medea, by Malle. Titiens. Con 





“La Traviata.” 
Benefit and Last Appearance but one of Mdlle Christine Nilsson. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 31, will be i’ = 
NESL ©XT, July 31, presented Verdi's Opera, “LA TRA- 
yiAtA. Violetta, Malle. Christine Nilsson ; Annina, Mdile. Psa Be ; Flora 
— x, Madame ‘Tagliafico; Alfredo, Mr. Hohler; Gastone, Signor Agretti; Il 
arone Duphol, Signor Bossi; Marchese a@’Obigny, Signor Casaboni ; Medico, 


Signor Foli; Gi : 0 
ductor, Signer dean? Mr. Lyall; and Germont Giorgio, Mr. Santley. Con- 


ment. Full particulars will be forthwith issued.—Boxes, S' , and places are to 
a of Mr, Nugent, at the Box-office of the Theatre, open daily from Ten 
t ven 


M DLLE. TITIENS begs respectfully to announce that 
her ANNUAL BENEFIT will take place on SATURDAY, August 3rd, 

being positively the last night of performance this season.—Applications for 

poxee, Stalls, and Tickets to be made to Mr. Nugent, at the Box-office of the 
heatre. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—A GREAT POPULAR 
AFTERNOON BALLAD CONCERT, on Wepwespay next, July 3lst. Mr. 
SIMS REEVES and other eminent Artists. 
Mr. SIMS REEVES will sing ‘‘ THE PILGRIM OF LOVE,” “THE JOLLY 
YOUNG WATERMAN,” and “THE DEATH OF NELSON.” 
The full Orchestral Band of the Company. Conductor, Mr. Manns. 
Palace open at Ten. Concert commence at Five o'clock. 
Admission as usual, One Shilling. Reserved places on Great Orchestra, One 
Shilling, and Numbered Stalls on Orchestra and in Area, Half-a-Crown; may now 
be secured at the Palace, and at No. 2, Exeter Hall. 


RAND CONCERTS at the AGRICULTURAL HALL, 
EVERY EVENING (Sundays excepted), when the following distinguished 


Artists appear :— 
Moiit. LIEBHART, Miss JULIA DERBY. 
M. LEVY, Hear NAGY. 
Pranororts—Miss CECILE FERNANDEZ (Pupil of Mrs. Anprrson). 
Conpuctor—Mr, F. KINGSBURY. 


The Full Orchestra, selected from the Bands of Her Majesty’s Theatre and the 
Philharmonic Societies of London, etc., ete., will be augmented by the Band of the 
Grenadier Guards (by the kind permission of Colonel Micnakt Bruce), under the 
direction of Mr. Dan GopFREr. 

The splendid Decorations and brilliant Illuminations designed and executed by 
Messrs. Derrizs & Sons, together with the Prismatic Fountains invented by Mr. 
Sirvss7er, and the Fairy Gardens as on the occasion of the Grand Ball given in 
honour of the Visit of the Belgians to England, will remain for these Concerts. 

The full Programme for each Concert may be obtained at the Hall, and at all the 
principal Libraries and Musicsellers. 

Doors open at Seven; Concert to commence at Eight. 

Admission, One Shilling ; Stalls, numbered, in front of Orchestra, Five Shillings ; 
Reserved Seats, Half-a-Crown. 

N.B.—Orchestra Stalls or Reserved Seats may be secured at Mr. Austin's Ticket 
Office, 28, Piccadilly, whére a Plan of the Hall may be seen. 


MR. VAN PRAAG 
| f Gte G returned to England from Bordeaux and Paris, 


after an absence of two years, begs to inform his Friends and Patrons that he 
has been appointed Representative and Agent for Wines, etc., etc., for the House of 
Messrs. Lovis pz LA BartueE & Co., of Bordeaux and Paris. 

Mr. V. P. invites his Friends to 244, Regent Street (Office Second Floor), where 
he will be happy to see them and execute their orders. Mr. V. P. is enabled to pro- 
vide Wines direct from Bordeaux, by Steamers to London, guaranteeing that all 
Wines will be genuine, without any adulteration, to which he can give ample refer- 
ences to those Wines already Shipped to different Houses here, which have given 
entire satisfaction. Mr. V. P. is enabled to avoid all Extra Charges either for Permit, 
Customs, and Brokerage, etc., at Bordeaux, and all Wines are put on board free of 
all expenses. The Charges of Custom-house Duties Freight in London must be 
paid for account of the Shipper. Mr. V. P. also combines his Wine Agency with a 
supply of Foreign Cigars, to which he invites his Amateur Friends. Mr. V. P. 
supplies the above Articles at very Low Prices, and once taken on trial, he is sure 
his Friends will repeat their Orders. 


VAN PRAAG’S GENERAL AGENCY OFFICE, 

















244, Recane Srazzt (Ofice Second Floor), Conner or Litrts Angri. Srauer. 


orld. 
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ONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
4 =T. Grorcs’s Hatt, Lancuem Pracr, 
PRiINciPAL—Pxor: 8808 WY1.DE, Mus. Doc, 

A PERFORMANCE of Bualfe’- ‘'per'ta, © THE SLEEPING QUEEN,” pre- 
ceded by ONE ACT of Rossini’s Opera, **O [.LLO,” will be given in the Theatre, 
in St GeorGce's HALL, with appropriate costumes and scenery, on Thursday even- 
ing, August lst. by the following Students of the Academy :+The Queen, Miss Dove 
Dolby ; Maid of Honour, Miss Atbott; Phillipe, Mr. E. A. Tietkins; Regent, Mr. 
Pellisier. 

Tickets—Stalls, 5s.; Unreserved, 2s. 6d. ; Admission, 1s.; to be had at the Hall,, 
No, 4, Langham Place, Regent Street. 


OYAL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, Marears. — MpDtte. 
RITA FAVANTI will sing during the week the new Spanish song, by 
Avcustrs Grevitte, * THR BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTERS OF SPAIN,” and the 
new Ballad by WELLINGTON GueRNsEY, “1 SAT WITH ONE I LOVE LAST 
IGHT." 


Instituted 1861. 








OYAL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, Mareate.—The Band 


of this fashionable Establishment will perform nightly during the week— 


“LE FLEUR DU PRINTEMPS WALTZ" ADELINA Patri; 
AND 
‘*THE LIGHT DIVISION POLKA” ... ooo 


TO THE BENEVOLENT. 
R. BUSCH, a German Professor of the Pianoforte, who 


has been in this country for fifty years, and in his day was a popular Teacher, 
is now, when eighty years old, stricken, not only by the infirmities of aze, but by 
pecuniary misfortunes beyond his power to avert. His Friends and old Pupils are 
desirous to assist in getti: g up a Subscription to relieve him in his necessity, and will 
be glad of the Aid of the Benevolent; for which purpose Donations wiil be thank- 
fully received by Messrs. Coappett & Co., Bond Street. 


WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 








TO DISTINGUISHED CONNOISSEURS AND AMATEURS. 
OR SALE, a VIOLIN, 350 years old, by Paoto 


Macin1. Formerly belonged to the celebrated BaiLLot; played last by 
Viguxtsmps, On View from Ten to Five, at F. Bissan & Co.'s, 198, Euston Road. 


— ROSE HERSEE will sing Tuts Day, at the Hall- 
by-the-Sea, Margate the new song, ‘‘A DAY TOO LATE” (words by 
Published, price 3s., by Duncan 





H. Herser Esq., music by Miss Rost HERSEE). 
Davisox & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing on Monday next, at the 

Hall-by-the-Sea, Margate, Benepict’s Grand Variations on ‘LE CARNA- 

VAL DE VENISE,” with the orchestra, under the direction of Mr. Charles Hall, 
Published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


\ ISS ROSE HERSEE will sing at the Hall-by-the-Sea, 


Margate, until the second week in August. Applications for subsequent 
dates to be addressed to her new residence, 8, Westbourne Square. Hyde Park. 


\V DLLE. ANGELINA SALVI, Prima Donna (Soprano 
i\ Contralto) from the principal theatres in Italy, has arrived in London and is 
open to engagements for Opera (Italian and English) Concerts, Oratorios &c. Ad- 
dress care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent 
Street. 


M DLLE. RITA FAVANTI will sing at the Grand 

Concert at the Agricultural Hall, July 29th ; and at Mr, Gardener’s Assembly 
Rooms, Margate,August Sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th. All communications re- 
lativeto engagements to be addressed to her residence, 28, Abingdun Villas, Ken- 
sington. 


R. LEONARD WALKER will sing “MIEI RAM- 
POLLI,” “LARGO AL FACTOTUM,” at the Beaumont Institution, on 
the 6th of August, and at Myddelton Hall, the 16th, 
“It is many years since we heard any English singer sing so well this glorious 
buff) song, “ Largo al factotum."—EZztract from “ Musical World.” 


N R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, “MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY’—in August, at 
Eastbourne; and at all his Engagements during the Season. 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Buy’ so exquisitely that he 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser, 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Ph'lharmonic Concert 
we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘My 
Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day.”—Globe, 

“* Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, ‘ My Sweetheart whena Boy.’” 
—Morning Star. 


YHARLES HALL, sy rue SEA, Caer v’OrcuestRE 
AT MARGATE, 
For tne Summer Season, 


\ R. KING HALL (at present Soro Pranist at the 


; Hail-by-the Sea) will be happy tu receive pupils on his return to Town, of 
which due n«tice wil! be given. 


ERR LOUIS ENGEL has KEMOVED from 


} GROSVENOR STREET to 62, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR Square, three dvuors 
































from Park Lane, where letters or engagements for the Harmonium may be addressed, 


ALLAD FANTASIA. Luinpsay Stoprr. Performed 
by the Composer at Mr Sims: Re- ves’ Maticnal Ballad Concerts at Exeter 
Hall, introducing the Favourite Airs, “The Pilgrim of Love,” ‘The Bay of Biscay,” 
etc., ete. Price 4s. 
Lamporn Cock, Appison & Co,, 68, New Bond Street. 


HE SULTAN’S VISIT. Pixsvuti'’s New Grand March. 
Dedicated to His Imperial Majesty the Sultan. Arranged for the Pianoforte. 4s. 
LamBorn Cock, Appison, & Co., 63, New Bond Street. 


EW PIANO MUSIC, by Maorice Lez :—Three Easy 
Fantasias, 3s. each; free by post for 19 stamps, No. 1. Le Barbier de Seville A 
No. 2. Norma; No. 3. La Petite Bergére. 


A BRABANCONNE: The National Belgian Air. 


Transcribed for the Piano by I. Lizsicn. 3s. ; free by post, 19 stamps, 


. SULTAN’S MARCH, by Sreruen Grover. 








For 
Piano, 2s. 6d. 


RGAN axp CHURCH MUSIC.—Apply for ROBERT 
COCKS & Co.'s NEW CATALOGUE. Gratis and post free. 


lO THE HEADS OF SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 


OF MUSIC.—Apply to Messas. ROBERT COCKS & Co. for their GREEN 
CATALOGUE of POPULAR MUSIC, especially suited for Tuition. 


6, New Burlington Street, London, 





Fourih Eaition, One Shilling. 


IGHT-SINGING, by J. C. Watker: a very simple 
4) method, according to the Established Notation, 
London: Nove..o, Ewer, & Co. 


THE VOCAL SONATA, 


(Just Published, Price 12s.) 


SONATA DUO, for Voice and Piano composed by 
CHARLES FOWLER. The first and only Sonata ever written for the voice 
and piano. ‘The author has arranged to supply the musical profession with copies at 
2s. 6d. each. On receipt of 2s. 6d. in stamps or otherwise, from a musical professor, 
addressed to Mr. Charles Fowler, Torquay, Devon, a copy will be forwarded by 
return of post. 
* A sonata, in regular form, for the voice and piano."—The Times. 
“At Mr. Charles Fowler's morning concert, given at the residence of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, several interesting novelties were presented, the most striking of which was 
a Sonata of Mr. Fowler's composition for the voice and piano."—The Morning Post, 
‘* The programme comprised, as may be supposed, many positions from the pen 
of Mr. Fowler, the most important of which, and indeed a novelty of its kind, was a 
Sonata, in full proportions, for voice and piano, played by the composer and sung by 
Mdlle, Bauermeister."— The Standard. 


THE ART OF SINCING: 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 
By T. A. WALLWORTH, 
A Crivellian method, upon which has been formed the voice of his pupil, Miss Lucy 
FRANKLEIN, and those of other successful pupils, 
Full Music size, 7s. 


London: Hammonp & Co, (late Jouiien), 5, Vigo Street; ard of the Author, at his 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, W. 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 
8. a, 

LONELINESS eee ove ooo ° ee 0 

LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO 

L'ORTOLANELLA 

LA SPINAZZOLESE ... 

LITALIA ... ee te 


London: Cramer & Co, (Limited), 210, Regent Street, W. 














0 
0 
0 
0 


oo on one oy oo 





Just Pablished, 


“IF THOU WILT REMEMB 
BALLAD. 
The Poetry by CHRISTINE ROSETTI. 
The Music by A. L. TRAVENTI. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“TM AN ALSATIAN” 


(“Je suis Alsacienne ”), 
The celebrated Duet from Orrenpacu's Conversation Alsacienne, 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN,” 


As sung by Madame Trebelli and Jules Lefort at the State Concert, Buckingham 
Palace, and by Miss Rotertine Henderson and Mr. Whiffin before His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 
MUSICAL DIRECTORS, LEADERS or ORCHESTRAS, & BANDMASTERS. 
By F. J. FETIS, 


ter of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Director of the Conservatory 
ita Knight of the ane of Honour, &c, Translated from the original 


By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
(Continued from p, 478). 





Cuapter XIV. 
On the Ophicleide Alto and Ophicleide Bass, the Russian 
Bassoon, the Serpent, and Bombardone. 

166. The ophicleide springs from the large bugle, and completes 
the family. Like the trombone, there are two kinds—ophicleide 
alto and ophicleide bass. The tone of these is analogous to the 
tone of the bugle. ‘They are key’d instruments, and consequently 
imperfect in their intonation. | ; 

167. The ophicleide alto is in E P—its compass as follows :— 

















articulation is too heavy, the noise occasioned by the keys when 
moved with rapidity is too unpleasant to render such things 
effective. 

171. Formerly, the serpent formed the bass of military bands— 
formerly it was a coarse instrument which neither possessed perfect 
intonation nor equality. It had sixholes. Keys were added, which 
tuned it better, but did not give it equality. It was in Germany 
superseded by the Russian bassoon, an instrument of wood with a 
brass bell. ‘This instrument has also six open holes, and four with 
keys. It is free from the roughness of the serpent ; its tones can be 
regulated to any degree of power, and can be easily played. 

Passages more elaborated may be written for this instrument 
than for the ophicleide, the fing-ring of the open holes being much 
easier than for the keys of the latter. But the bombardoneis now 
the largest valve instrument extant, and is the double bass of 
military and brass baid music. It has in this country and on the 
Continent, superseded both of the above instruments from its 
superiority of tone, both as to power and tone, besides being 
perfect in the scale. The pitch is in E flat, an octave below the 
E flat in alto ophicleide scale above. Its compass is as follows :— 


Scale of the Double Bass or Bombardone in E). 























oper Ee 























168. Somecomposers appear not to have thoroughly comprehended 
the distinction of the ophicleide alto, for they seldom employ it 
except with some part of the first bassoon, an instrument too weak 
to be heard amidst those which have been invented within the last 
thirty years. It was used principally as intermediary of a particular 
family of sound that was employed in uniting it with bugles, instru- 
ments now nearly exploded, and the bass ophicleide. 

169. ‘There are ophicleides in © and in Bp. The former 
destined for an orchestra ; the latter, for a military band. 

The bass ophicleide in C plays in unison with the written music, 
in BP, a note lower. 


Chromatic scale of Ophicleide in BD. 


—with the chromatic scale perfect. 


_ 











i —a ree 
The open notes are Se 
z 
172. Russian bassoons for orchestras are generally in C to avoid 
transposition, for military bands in B p. 
Chromatic scale of the Russian Bassoon in B fp. 
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There are some performers, such as Mr. Hughes of the Royal 
Italian Opera, who can, on the bass ophicleide, go below the lower 
A, but this is only obtained by the lips, and few are found who 
<7 it. 

- Of all the basses employed in military bands the ophicleide is 
we be most en ; p.. may be heard ata acon ed above 
€ other instruments. Some write rapid and difficult passages for 

the ophicleide which are not in the capacity-of theinstrument. Ite 
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Ems.—Offenbach’s new operetta, Za Permission de diz Heures, has 
been brought out with the same decided success as his former operas, 
Les Bavards, Coscoletto, Le Soldat magicien, Hanni weint, and Lieschen 
und Fritzchen, also first produced here. The music of La Permission de 
diz Heures is written throughout in the Opera-Comique style, and is 
free from the slightest approach to triviality. Offenbach himself 
superintended the last rehearsal, and conducted the first performance. 
He was greated with loud applause on taking his seat in the orchestra. 
The King of Prussia was present, and had retained 20 fauteuils for 
himself and guests.—There is every prospect that the musical season 
will be exceedingly brilliant. The first of the series of Curhaus 
Concerts has gone off with éclat. The artists engaged were Madame 
Lapomeraye, vocalist; Herr Reuchsel, violoncellist; Herr Herfurth, 
violinist; and Herr Weigand, pianist. M. Sivori, Miss Laura Harris, 
Herr and Madame Jaell, and Giovanni di Dio were advertised to 
appear at the next concert. Herr Wieniawski; his brother, the 
pianist ; Miss Harris; and Herr Wachtel, were announced for the 17th, 
and, after them, Godefroy, Mdlle. Schroeder, Madame Escudier, and 
M. Vivier. Among the artists expected are Mdlle. Nilsson, Madame 
Vandenheuval-Duprez, De Beriot, Arban, the Brothers Lionnet, aud 
the ever-welcome Livassor. 
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A REHEARSAL WITH AMATEUR VOCALISTS.* 


Musical Conductors, in the service of reigning princes, Con- 
ductors whose subordinates are paid, and, consequently can be 
punished, by a deduction from their salary, for any act of neglect, 
have no notion of the endless difficulties which the conductors of 
amateur associations have to go through, before they can get up a 
performance; the audience, too, enjoy such a performance, and 
indulge in unrestricted criticism on it, because they know nothing 
of the drops of sweat, produced by downright agony, frequently 
clinging to some particular number; in a quarter of an hour 
much has passed away for ever that has been rehearsed, for 
months, with sighs and fears; the hours spent at rehearsals are a 
source of constant vexation to the Conductor ; while even every 
military bandmaster has generally all his performers together, 
some of the executants, and those, as a rule, the most necessary, 
are always missing in amateur associations; while the former can 
confidently rely on perfect silence, attention, and obedience ; the 
order of the day, with amateurs is gossipping, inattention, and 
want of punctuality, yet while the bandmaster can severely censure 
the slightest fault, the conductor of an amateur society must only 
refer to the grossest neglect with considerate mildness, and cordial 
bonhommie, if he would not ‘‘ disgust” the members and lose their 
attendance altogether, etc. But enough of this ; an example shall 
show what we mean. We will suppose that a mixed Solo-Quartet 
has to be rehearsed. After mature deliberation with the other 
persons concerned, the Conductor has fixed on a Sunday afternoon 
for the purpose, and given the two ladies their parts to take home 
—the gentlemen have intimated they do not require theirs. He 
waits at the appointed hour in the room where the rehearsal is to 
be held. There is a knock at the door; the Basso enters hastily, 
holding in his hand a letter from a friend, who has invited him to 
come, that very same day, to a christening festivity in X. ‘The 
coach does not start for an hour,” he observes, ‘‘and by that time 
we shall have long since finished.” ‘True, if the others, also, had 
come. However, the bass part may be taken provisionally by 
itself. Meanwhile the Contralto makes her appearance, a some- 
what aged spinster, in whose dress black and grey are the prevailing 
colours, her demeanour being marked by a certain dignified 
slowness of almost pictistic haut gufit. ‘ Ah, where can Mdile. 
N., our soprano, be?” she asks, in a mincing tone. ‘She must 
have met Herr A. again in the street, and is losing our valuable 
time by chattering with him. However, she need not fear your 
being very severe with her!” ‘The reader must know that Madlle. 
N. is a beauty much run after in the town, though we do not 
acccuse the Conductor of any partiality for her. The three wait a 
little, and the Bass drums upon the window. ‘The Fair One, 
whose presence is so much desired, rushes in, at last, dressed to the 
death, it is true, but with a most engaging smile, and the politest 
excuses. ‘¢She had kept fancying the rehearsal was fixed for a 
later hour, and had only just recollected the time at which it wes 
really to begin, etc.” In her hurry, however, she has forgotten 
her music, and must sing from the Conductor’s score. As a 
natural consequence, she is wrong at every bar. By the way, it 
must be stated that, in despair, they have begun rehearsing the 
three parts only. ‘The Bass keeps pulling his watch out of his 
pocket every instant, but the Tenor does not come! A messenger 
is despatched to his house, and is informed that the Tenor 
went out early in the morning, and left word that he was not to 
be expected home all day. ‘Good Heavens! He has certainly 
gone into the country, while, with such magnificent weather, we 
are sitting in a desolate room, worrying ourselves with imperfect 
harmonies !”—“ A more fitting time ought to have been chosen 
for the rehearsal,” growls the Bass, as though the unfortunate 
Conductor could have forseen the fine weather, and the invitation 
to the christening feast. ‘‘ I will tell him a bit of my mind,” says 
the Conductor, menacingly. Poor fellow! the longer anyone 
keeps you waiting, the more delighted are you at his arrival, and, 
when the criminal enters very jauntily in an airy summer cos- 
tume, you rush up, with the most friendly expression of coun- 
tenance, and infcrm him you were afraid he had been taken 
suddenly ill. He assures you, however, that the train from L., 
where he has been breakfasting with a few friends, has only just 
got in, and you pour out all your wrath upon the head of the 


* From the Siiddeutsche Musik- Zeitung. 








railway manager, who manages things so badly. All this time, 
the Tenor has his lighted cigar between his lips. Hereupon the 
Contralto, with a slight cough, complains of the smoke, while the 
Soprano declares she likes it, having been long since accustomed to 
it by her brothers and their friends. The effects of the breakfast 
upon the Tenor are evident in the first few bars of the Quartet, 
which is now rehearsed with all four parts; he sings persistently 
out of tune, and, at last, on account of unaccountable indisposition, 
requests that the piece may be sung two tones lower. This request 
is violently opposed by the Bass, who has already his hat and stick 
in his hand. The Conductor endeavours to arrange matters 
and transpose the piece one tone. This puts out the Con- 
tralto, who is too musical to sing correctly in a wrong key; 
so they begin afresh in the correct key, and go through the 
whole piece to the end. It still sounds far from right. The Con- 
ductor wants to try it over again. But the Bass cannot stay any 
longer. ‘It will be all right,” he observes consolingly, ‘‘ the day 
after to-morrow. Bad rehearsal, good performance!” With these 
words, he hurries off. There are still two or three solos to be 
rehearsed. Mdlle. N. begs the conductor to take her first, as she 
expects some one to call upon her. ‘The Contralto remonstrates, 
because she has to attend a religious meeting, and was the first to 
come to rehearsal. The Tenor feels unwell; he has walked too fast, 
he says. The Soprano being very good-natured is easiest to manage. 
The Conductor takes, therefore, the duet for the Tenor and Con- 
tralto. During the solo of the latter, the Tenor discovers that 
Malle. N. bas a bunch of neat golden charms. He begins playing 
with them, while the Contralto darts furious glances at him, and he 
forgets to come in at the right time. To help him, Mdlle. N. 
sings the part in the upper octave. This sounds horrible. The 
Conduetor gazes yearningly through the window at the blue sky 
aud at the weathercocks, already gleaming in the golden rays of 
the evening sun ; in the street below are heard the merry voices of 
children, and he thinks of the cool Summer-Cellar, the echoing 
skittle-gallery, and the round table reserved for the regular cus- 
tomers. But he is still a captive. When he has, at last, dismissed 
the Contralto and the Tenor, the former,to repair to her religious 
duties, and the latter to make up for what he has neglected in the 
forenoon, Mdlle. N. still remains holding a thick pianoforte ar- 
rangement in her hand—she does not like singing from a part on 
account of the annoying pauses. The Adagio of the Air is sung 
with profound seutiment and melting fervour. ‘ A great deal too 
much feeling!” an old Viennese master used to exclaim when a 
thing was spun out in this fashion. But our Conductor is obliged 
to praise the young lady, in order that she may be attentive in the 
Allegro. She does not keep time. It is true that she beats the 
tempo, but her beat is regulated by her own singing, so that, in a 
moment of irritation, the Conductor catches hold of her arm and 
guides her hand. Suddenly, the door is thrown open, and Malle. 
N.’s mamma sails in, with a sweet smirk upon her face. ‘Ah! I 
thought I should find you alone,” she says. ‘‘I am very sorry 
to interrupt you, my dears, but our visitors here also wish to hear 
the air!” With these words, she points to two elderly females who 
follow her. ‘These take possession of a couple of chairs, and Mdlle. 
N. sings the air even more sentimentally and more out of time 
than at first. All kinds of songs are now demanded, and the 
Conductor has to accompany them. Meanwhile, the old ladies go on 
whispering to each other, and many expressions, such as ‘* respectable 
settlement,” “a steady young man,” *‘ honourable intentions” 
reach his ears, and cause him awful presentiments. ‘* Must I put 
up with this, too!” he thinks, but he cannot justify himself with- 
out giving offence. At last, they rise, thank him, curtseying 
rather stiffly, as they do, and sail off. The fine evening, however, 
is growing darker and cooler; the customers are already returning 
from the summer tavern in the country to their tavern in town 
Mamma N. makes significant allusions among her acquaintances to 
the excellent match her daughter may contract with some one in 
the town. ‘The result of all this is evident to the poor Conductor 
at the grand rehearsal the next evening. A third of the tenors 
do not appear, and several young ladies are conspicuous by their 
absence. Incomprehensible! Our hero does not know that every 


| one of the missing tenors had cast an eye upon Malle. N., and that 


every one of the missing sopranos had, probably, cast two eyes 
upon him, and learnt sufficient from the statement of Mdlle. N., 
which had been rapidly spread abroad, and duly garnished up with 
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additional particulars, to entertain a sudden feeling of dislike for 
him, poor fellow, and to punish his supposed secret by wounding 
him in his tenderest point—non-attendance at the grand rehearsal. 
Had our friend a more delicate ear, and a calmer disposition, he 
would derive some explanation of the state of matters from the 
general whispering, which, on Mdlle.’s entrance, rises into a most 
unmistakable sensation ; but he is in that hateful state of excite- 
ment known only to those fellow-sufferers who have conducted a 
grand rehearsal. , > ie 

The public performance is far less fatiguing. The ball then 
rolls along its appointed course, which it is too late to alter; but 
the grand rehearsal, where, perhaps, all the executants meet for 
the first and only time, and where, in addition to the musical 
arrangements, 80 many troublesome trifles have to be settled, de- 
mands and exhausts the whole intellectual power of the Conductor. 

After our friend has, for instance, given three taps with his 
conductor’s wand, and five times most politely requested those 
present to be silent, he begins the first chorus. But he is im- 
mediately obliged to stop and ask the first and second basses not 
to stand mixed up together, but to be so kind as to separate, or 
else he has to beg that the ladies will be animated by a sisterly 
artistic feeling, and content themselves with one book between 
two. But many a fair member is short-sighted, or pretends to be 
so, and obstinately refuses to share her book with anyone. ‘The 
consequence is that the available parts are pulled backwards and 
forwards, and partially torn, while three or four persons are 
painfully peering, in many cases, into the same book. During the 
rehearsal, the carpenters are hammering away in the large hall 
close at hand, and when the Conductor holloas out, ip a passion, 
for them to leave off making such a terrific noise—which prevents 
his hearing a note of the singing—the fat proprietor of the 
establishment appears and assures him that these preparations are 
indispensably requisite for the next evening, and that the workmen 
are not to be had at any other time. During the solos, the 
Conductor is again compelled to ask for silence, if only out of 
consideration for the soloists. ‘The fact is, a new photograph is 
being circulated among the ladies, everyone of whom thinks she is 
called upon to give her opinion of it, while a surreptitious beer-can 
is actually passed round among the men. Butit does not strengthen 
their powers of endurance as much as it increases their longing 
for the smoking-room. Many of them do not wait for the 
final chorus, but leap down, over benches and barriers, into the 
dark body of the room, where a few modest auditors are sitting, 
and disappear through a suspicious doorway, whence there issues 
an enticing odour of food and tobacco. With the last chord, the 
parts are thrown aside, and the majority of the members hurry out 
without any leave-taking. Only those who have some question to 
ask, or some demand to make, gather round our hero, who wipes 
the perspiration from his brow, and is at length left by himself, 
not to get cool, but to gather up and arrange the parts again, to 
correct some fresh faults that have been found in them, to tell the 
attendant to execute a hundred necessary trifles, ete. When at 
length, completely jaded, he enters the eating-room, the best dishes 
are already struck out of the list ; some of the members to whom he 
has to speak on important subjects are playing Tarock, and only 
half listen to him ; others state it as their conviction that a great 
deal ought to have been gone over again, etc. Our friend hastens 
home early, and out of sorts; sleeps disturbedly, and dreams of 
solo singers who are suddenly attacked with hoarseness, and send 
word to say they cannot sing; of passages taken up at the wrong 
moment; and of cues overlooked. May nothing of this come 
true, but everything go off successfully ! 


—_—~o—— 


REVIEWS. 
The Elements of Music systematically explained. By Henry C. Lvyy, 
Associate of the Royal Academy of Music, London [London: Jefferys & Co. ] 
In this little brochure the rudiments of musical notation are placed 
before the learner with all desiralle clearness. We fail, however, to 
‘ee any special necessity for such an addition to the many excellent 
manuals extant. The last chapter contains some useful hints to be- 
gliners at the pianoforte, which deserve careful attention. 
The Young Pianist’s Guide. By Hersricu Woutraunr. 12th edition 
containing 206 exercises. The English translation by Arraur O'Leary, 
2 I rofessor at the Royal Academy of Music, London. [London : Ewer & Co. ] 
Tue aim of this work is fully indicated by the following extract from 





the preface :—* The instruction of children ought to be given in an 

entertaining form. The efforts of a child are not less, because his 

lessons are made agreeable; in fact a child makes greater efforts, and of 
his own accord, too, with such instruction, than when he is overloaded 
and driven by an unsatisfied master.” Acting upon this favourite idea 

of combining pleasure with labour, Herr Wohlfahrt has provided a 

series of nicely graduated lessons, carefully and well fingered. and 

admirably adapted to excite and sustain the learner’s interest. As an 
auxiliary to the teacher this work has a decided value. 

Watts’ Psalms and Hymns abridged for vocal use and adapted to Music 
By James BraBnam. [London: F. Pitman.] 

The Choral Cyclopedia: a comprehensive Collection of Tiymns and Moral 
Songs, with Music adapted to the whole of them. By James BRABHAM. 
(London: F. Pitman. } 

Or the making and collecting of Psalm tunes there is no end. Here 
we have two works publishing in numbers, each containing a selection 
(chosen in a very catholic spirit) of familiar and unfamiliar melodies, 
many of the latter coming, we suspect, from American sources. It is 
difficult to see what good purpose they are likely to serve. Surely we 
have manuals of Psalmody in plenty, and even if we had not, it would 
be undesirable to perpetuate the commonplace stuff which forms so 
large a proportion of the contents of those before us. 

Part-Songs for Four Voices. Composed by W. J. Young. 1. “Gaily 
through the Greenwood.” 2. “O welcome, merry May.” 3. “ Hail, 
merry merry Christmas.” 4. “The Mountain Maid.” 5. “Come 
o’er the Mountain.” 6. ‘I love the merry Spring-time.” [London: 
Novello, Ewer & Co.] 

Oye important feature in these compositions is that they show a laud- 
able desire to deserve the name they take. We often find mere 
harmonized melodies put forward as part-songs, to the detriment of 
those who know no better, and the amusement of those whodo. In 
the present instance Mr. Young has striven hard to give each voice a 
melody, not without a fair degree of success. We cannot but think that 
he has been over anxious, and that the inner parts are too much elabo- 
rated, often weakening the harmony rather than strengthening it, by 
their unceasing motion. The harmony, however, is generally correct 
and the melodies are, for the most part, ofa pleasing character. All that 
is needed is a more masculine vigour of style, to make Mr. Young an 
acceptable writer of this class of vocal music. 

Thirty Songs with English and German Words. Composed by RopEert 
Scuumann. [London: Novello, Ewer & Co.] 

By the publication of this edition a boon has been conferred upon the 
admirers of Schumann's songs, which they will not be slow to appreciate. 
About the contents we need not say a word. Besides much that is 
laboured and unsatisfactory, there is also much true music full of poetic 
grace, which cannot fail to find acceptance even among those to whom 
the modern German lied holds out few attractions. The adapted Eng- 
lish words are generally above the average of translations for vocal 
purposes. 

Part Music for Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass. Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 
Edited by Jonn Huttan. New Edition with Pianoforte Accompaniments. 
[London: Longmans, Green, Reader, and Dyer.] 

Tue re-issue of this well-known collection of vocal music will, doubt- 
less, be acceptable to a large number who have hitherto only known it 
by repute. The instalments before us contain many highly esteemed 
compvsitions, which have long been enrolled among the classics of their 
order. The type, though small, is very distinct, and the general get-up 
of the work is creditable to its eminent publishers, 

Carmen Malburiense (Alma Mater). Music by W1LHELM ScCHULTHES. 
[Marlborough: W. W. Lucy.] 

Tuis is a setting of the Marlburien hymn, which we hope the boys of 

the Wiltshire school are musical enough to appreciate. There is much 

of good solid harmony in it. 

The Warrior and his dead Bride. Song. Poetry by ADELAIDE PROCTER. 
Music by WitHELM Scuuttues. [London: Augener & Co.] 

Tue song before us is a painful affair ;— painful alike in its subject and 
in its treatment. The melody is one of those characterless effusions 
too common now-a-days, and the accompaniment is a succession of 
syncopated chords which make the hearer both nervous, and anxious 
for a solution of their continuity. We can commend this piece to 
anyone wishing to do a musical penance. 

Echoes. Song. Poetry by ADELA WE Procter. Music by WILHELM 
Scuutrues. [London; Augener & Co.] 

In this instance Herr Schulthes has fairly been successful in illustrating 

Miss Procter’s beautiful words. His music is marked by much poetic 

grace, aid is susceptible of uncommon expres-ion. Saving an over- 

violent transition at the beginning of the last phrase, there is nothing 
in the song to which we feel disposed to object, while there is a good 
deal worthy of high praise. {THappevs Eae. 
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HAYDN IN LONDON 
(Concluded from page 489.) 


The reader must not imagine, however, that our good Haydn 
obtained all these successes and marks of honour without diffi- 
culty, and that, so to speak, they advanced to meet him. There 
was no want of endeavours to prevent his success, or, at any rate, 
to embitter it for him. The Society of the ‘‘ Professional Con- 
certs,” were on very bad terms with Salomon and attempted to 
get Haydn away from him. When they did not succeed, when the 
old Master indignantly rejected their propositions, they ‘ brought 
into play heavier artillery,” as Pohl remarks, publishing articles to 
the effect that Haydn was an old man, “ that he had written him- 
self out, and, for want of intellect, was compelled to repeat 
himself.” At last, they sent for Haydn’s pupil, J. Pleyel, to be 
. their director and composer; with this worthy Philistine they 
fancied they had a dangerous rival to the eternally young creator 
of modern instrumental music! But their plan proved a failure in 
every respect. Pleyel was modest and clever enough to perceive 
that he was not the composer the Professionals thought him. He 
behaved on all occasions with respect and politeness towards 
Haydn, and Haydn returned this conduct by attending every one 
of Pleyel’s concerts and being, as he informs us himself, ‘the first 
to applaud.” 

A most remarkable addition to the biography of Haydn, a tender 
adventure of his at the age of sixty, for he actually inspired a young 
widow with adveply rooted passion, we will leave our readers to look 
for in the book itself—we will merely cursorily refer to it. as we 
will to the opposite extreme, the letter sent from Vienna by our 
great composer’s Xantippe, asking for money, in order that she 
might purchase—a widow’s residence. 

Haydn's second visit to London was even more beneficial to his 
reputation as well as his material success. On this occasion, his 


Enviers refrained from setting up a rival against him, and his new 
Symphonies were declared even finer than the previous ones. 
liaydn was very nearly taking up his permanent residence in 


Loudon, when he received a communication from Prince Esterhazy 
(the third in his biography, for the second, of whom we spoke in the 
preceding chapter, like the first, was dead). stating that he wanted 
to place his band entirely on its old footing again, and. moreover, to 
see its Kapel'meister once more at its head. Haydn's gratitude 
towards the princely family, who had been such kind patrons of 
his, caused him instantly to give up the most brilliant prospects in 
England, and resume his former subordinate position: from an 
independent, rich, and highly- honoured composer he again became 
the faithful servant of a princely house! History cannot show 
many traits like this! 

A part of the autumn of 1794 was passed by Haydn at Bath, at 
that time the most fashionable watering-place in England. One 
of the residents there was an old and very celebrated singer, 
Rauzzini. He led a life of retirement and mourning—for a dog. 
Yes! fora dog! The great vocalist had possessed a four-footed 
companion that he designated as ‘his best friend” and to whom 
he had erected in his garden a monument with Lue inscription : 
Turk was a faithful dog, and not a man.” Haydn was so touched 
by his host's grief. that he secretly composed the funeral inscription 
as a canon, which, at his departure, he handed to Rauzzini, who 
instantly had the notes carved on the tombstone. We mention thus in 
detail tiis incident, so unimportant in i‘self, because it has a certain 
local historico-social significance. That a singer should have a 
tombstone erected with an inscription to his dog, and that the 
pious Haydn should set it to music, then struck no one in England 
as being anything extraordinary. But when Byron. fourteen years 
later (1808) inscribed upon the tombstoue of his Newfoundland ; 


“I never knew but one, and here he lies!” 


pious souls indulged in a loud outcry against the impiety of the 
young poet. 

Haydn was at this period so beloved and honoured in London, 
that, whenever he happened to go to any theatre, the papers 
announced the fact, and, also, where he had sat. For a charming 
anecdote of the old gentleman’s amiable humour and power of 
being caustic and yet not insulting, we refer the reader to the 





* Second Part of the work entitled: Mozart und Haydn in London, by 
C, F. Pohl.—From the Neue Berliner MusikeZeitung. 





book itself, where he will also see how Haydn felt as a German 
towards the King, and how for the twenty-four concerts he directed 
at the genial Prince of Wales’s, he received—nothing, till he sent 
in a bill for 100 guineas to Parliament. His second stay in London 
produced him 16,000 thalers. On the 15th August, 1795, he left 
England. 

Thus does Pohl’s book display to us a picture, as true as it is 
interesting and powerfully coloured, of, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant period in Haydn’s artistic career, and of the entire social life 
of the English at that time. It affords proof of profound 
historical and literary study, as well as of a warm feeling for art 
and for man. It is distinguished from very many books of its class 
by the fact that the author has not begun by arranging the cha- 
racter of his hero to suit his own purposes, so that he may then tack 
on reflections on matters in general and give them a certain 
appearance of infallibility, causing it to seem that they are deduced 
from a consideration of the character itself. Herr Pohl, on the 
contrary, represents his hero’s character to us as it springs as a 
correlative of unavoidable necessity and of the small amount of 
self-conduct possible for man. It is true that the reader is called 
upon to form his own judgment, while, by the method first men- 
tioned, he is spared the trouble of thinking at all, and has his 
psychiolegical phrases, ready cut and dried, included in the price 
of the book. But whcever would learn from art-history how the 
divine element in art works most powerfully, precisely when, under 
the appearance of coercive necessity, it compels the artist to create, 
will know how to appreciate a book like Pohl’s, though it may be 
presented in a more modest and pleasing form than many other 
biographies. 





Maprip.—Don Oscar Camps y Soler has just ecmpieted a work of 
eolvs-al proportions: Bellezas de la musica popular espanol (Beauties of 
the popular music of Spain). It is preceeded by a pretace from the pen 
of Sijnor Paeini, tue composer. According to report, it will be trans- 
lated into some of the principal European idioms. 

Dresven.—The Liede:tafel, in conjunction with the Gesangverein, 
lately gave a concert of sacred music under the direction of Herr 
Reichel. The pogramme comprised a Prelude by J. 8. Bach (Herr 
Merkel, organi-t); air from Mendel-sshu’s St. Paul (Herr Stagemann) ; 
air from Handel’s Messiah (Madame Otto Alosleben) ; and Requiem for 
Chorus of male voices, by Cherubini. 

Barcetona.—La Tyaviata has been performed at the Teatro de los 
Campos Eliseos, Signora Locatelli and Signor Baraldi gave general 
-ati faction, but Signor Giusiani made a wretched Aliredo. Lucia di 
Lammermoor has been perfurmed by the same company, under the 
auspices of the t.rato Society.—T wo new pieces, Cat lina and El Capi- 
tan Negrero, have been successfully produced at the Teatro de la 
Zarzuela, 

Mi.an.—As is well-known, the government subsidy has been with- 
drawn from the Scala here, and the San Carlos at Naples. In order 
that the theatre might be opvned this season it was recently resolved 
at a meeting of the Syndicate that, to the 52,000 lire still remaining of 
the subsidy for 1867, a sum should be added by the corporation and 
the tenants of the boxes, so as to make up 200,00 lire in all, It is 
hoped that this will render it posible to keep the Theatre open for 
five months, with a good cumpany, aud, also, to maintain the schools 
for singing and dancing. 

Viexna.—An unusual kind of musical entertainment attracted the 
pick of Viennese society, on the 10th inst., to the large Redoutensaal. 
The band of the Infantry Regiment “Dake of Wurtemburg” was 
about to set out for Parix, under the direction of their bandmaster, 
Herr Zimmermann, to take part in the musical contest in which the 
military bands from a number of European states were to engage on the 
20th inst. ‘he band played the piece selected for them by the Festival 
Committee in Paris, namely, th» overture to Obe on, with such an 
amount of fire and delicaey that loud applause burst forth on all sides 
at the conclusion of their performance, Tney afterwards added the 
following pieces selected by Herr Zimmermann: the overture to Guil- 
laume Teli; Meyerbeer’s “ Fackeltanz ;” the overture to Der Freischiitz ; 
the ‘* Radetzky March,” by Johann Strauss; and the Austrian National 
Anthem,--Madame Pauli-Markovico, from Pesth, has appeared with 
marked success at the Imperial Operahouse, as Isabella in Robert le 
Diable, and the heroine in Dinorah. it is understood that she will 
occupy the po-ition furmerly held by Mdlle. Ilma de Murska.—The 
Baron von Minch-Bellinghausen, better known under the pseudonym 
of Friedrich Halm, author of the popular plays, Griveldis avd Der 
sohn der Wildniso (Ingomar), has been appointed Intendant General of 
the two Imperial Lieatres. His nomination has given general satis- 
faction, 
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MELODY. 


A comparison between the present and the past is not always to 
the advantage of the former. We have gained in many respects, 
but we have lost in others; and, although the balance is un- 
doubtedly in our favour, the fact that there is anything whatever 
on the wrong side ought to make us more modest than we are. 
Roman mortar and ‘Tyrian purple—the secret of both being lost— 
are representative things, with a tolerably large constituency ; and 
it may be that if we could penetrate the gloom which gathers round 
the far away past, we should discover that—at least in essential 
principles—there ‘is nothing new under the sun.” ‘There are 
those who tell us that everything, both in the material and moral 
world, is subject to a grand law of flux and reflux, in obedience to 
which continents appear and disappear, nations rise and fall; and 
art and science flourish and decay. Without stopping to discuss 
this general assertion, we may be permitted to point to a 
phenomenon which seems, in some degree, to justify it. 

Not even the most casual student of musical history has failed to 
be struck by the wonderful melodic wealth of the era which began 
with Haydn, and ended with the last of the great masters— 
Mendelssohn. In no similar period, and in connexion with 
no other art has there been such a prodigality of riches. 
Musicians there were before, as there have been since, brimfu) of 
learning, with the theory of music at their fingers’ ends, but the 
times in which they lived were, by comparison, barren of tune. 
From them was withheld the supreme qualification without which 
all accessory acquirements are but as ‘sounding brass or tinkling 
cymbal,” a body without the breath of life, a living man without 
the ennobling power of reason. The hundred years ending with 
the death of the illustrious composer of Elijah was the golden age 
of melody. Its coming none could have foretold more than they 
could that of the wind which *‘ bloweth where it listeth.” In lile 
manner none could have foreseen its departure, all our knowledge 
amounting tu the simple fact that it is gone. It must be admitted, 
however, that this fact is a somewhat serious one, and deserves all 
the consideration that can be bestowed upon it. 

How far melody is a gift and how far an acquirement, it is not 
necessary to discuss. No one will dispute that it is both toa 
certain extent. In the degree in which it is the former, considera- 
tion can avail us little towards making good deficiencies. ‘‘ No 
man gathereth grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles.” or even culti- 
vates thorns and thistles to that end. Weare helplessly dependent 
upon Providence in the matter, and if Providence elect to withhold 
supplies, he is most to be envied who can be most resigned. But 
so far as melody is an acquirement the case is altogether <lifferent. 
Here we enter upon a region where human energy and wisdom 
come into play, where, also, human indolence and fully can put 
~— their power, and where the voice of warning may possibly 
avail. 

We have said what few will be hardy enough to dispute, that 
the golden age of melody has It is scarcely necessary for 
us to put forward statements of proof, because a cursory glance at 
the compositions of the present day is all that the most sccptical 
can require. On every hand we see what Matthew Lock called 
“ the soul of Musick ” conspicuous by its absence. Of the higher 
forms of the art we produce little, and that little is marked either 
by disjointed snatches of tune, or by mere tricks of orchestration 
without any tuneatall. The former is to melody, in its highest de- 
velopment, what the flutterings of an eaglet are to the strong steady 
flight of the parent bird ;—the latter is, for the present, beyond 
the pale of notice. A similar poverty is observable in every other 
department. Take, for example, the songs which each season pours 
forth in hundreds. How many of them can boast of possessing a 
distinctive tune? For one that may justly do this, there are scores 
which can only show pale reflections of familiar phrases, the ghosts 
of what may have been once real and living melodies. It isa 
bitter satire upon the musicians of the present day that the only 
tunes which find instinctive acceptance everywhere, becoming for a 
while a part of the nation’s life, owe their origin to the nameless 
people who cater for “ nigger” minstrels and music-halls. In rough 
but vigorous style, these folks display a power which education 
or the fashion of the age seems to eliminate from all others. Many 
an artist to whom music has been the study of a life has felt 
abashed before the street boys’ favourite tunes, which, all un- 
Polished though they be, have a character of their own, and are 





genuine utterances, not echoes flung backwards and forwards till 
they have come unintelligible and meaningless. 

So far as this dearth of melody is a fault and not a misfortune it 
behoves us to look seriously for means of amendment One such 
means will be found in a return to the style of orchestral writing 
which Haydn sketched out, and Mozart filled in with consummate 
skill ; a style in which melody was supreme, all the resources of the 
orchestra being employed either for its development or adornment. 
But for the Titanic genius of Beethoven, the influence of these 
earlier masters might never have abated. That mightiest of musi- 
cians could sing in strains of unearthly loveliness ; but he could do 
more—he could play upon the orchestra as the wind upon an Eolian 
harp, making it express every phase of emotion, not so much by 
help of mel dy, as by the wonderful suggestiveness of his treatment. 
It was natural that he should have imitators, and inevitable that 
they should fail. Yet in this case the most complete failure may 
escape general detection. The man whose thoughts are too vast 
for ordinary comprehension, and he whose words express no thoughts 
at all, illustrate the oft-quoted meeting of extremes, and it is not 
——- therefore, to find people who are believers in the genius 
underlying the frequent obscurity of Beethoven ready to assume 
genius whenever they encounter the obscurity of any one else. Thus © 
encouraged, orchestral rhapsody has become a faith, and every puny 
musical mortal thinks it his duty to wield the thunderbolts of Jove, 
and stir up a tempest in the world of sound. Just so long as instru- 
mental colouring usurps the place of melody, so long as it is the 
fashion to smile pityingly upon the pleasant tunefulness of Haydn, 
and to go into raptures over the unmeaning ravings of modern 
writers, so long shall we have to lament that the ** soul of Musick” 
has fled from us. 

The case is somewhat similar in music not orchestral. On all 
hands there is a disposition to supply the place of tune by the 
mechanical resources now at disposal, or to atone for its absence 
by sensational tricks of style. ‘his must be changed before we 
can hope to revive past glories. Our composers must give up the 
transcendental, and be content with the truthful and natural. 
They must learn that what their predecessors called the * produc- 
tion of Ayre” is their primary business, and that all other things 
follow after. The lesson may be a bitter one, and the result 
commonplace, but who would uot prefer the natural, if diminutive, 
size of health to the inflation of disease? We may not see, till the 
mysterious tide of song shall once more begin to flow. another era 
like that which closed with the deatl: of Mendelssohn, but, even in 
the absence of the pre-eminently gifted, much might be done by 
assiduous cultivation of ordinary powers to keep the divine spirit of 
melody among us. As a first step to this, however, the delusion 
that anything whatever can supply its place must be resolutely 
haken off. 





Bapen-Bapen.—The company of the Stuttgart Operahouse have 
given a very successful periormanc+ of Astorga under the personal 
direction of the composer, who r- ceived a laur-] wreath at the fall of 
the curtain. A second similar folial offering was laid upon the score. 

Hamsurc.—Among the arti-ts announced for this season are Mes- 
dames Lucca, Artdt, ‘I'rebelli, Vitali, MM. Carrion, Roger, and others. 

Leipsio.—Herr von Bernuth has left this city aud shifted his abode 
to Hamburg, where he wiil conduct the Philharmouic Coucerts, in 
the place of Herr Stockhausen. 

A DisacREEaBLE QuEsTIon.— Madame Catalani, the celebrated 
singer, was for a long time manageress of the Italian Opera, Paris. 
But art sometimes came off very badly. A critic of the periud used to 
commence everyone of his notices with the Ciceronian phrase: 
“ Quousque tandem abutere, CaTauant, * aca nostra ?” (“How long- 
Catalani, will you abuse our patience?”). 

SomerHine Like Remuneration.—Anaxenor, a celebrated harp 
player of Thyana, received, for his virtuosity on the harp, from the 
Triumvir Marcus Antonius, a special body-guard and four cities for his 
maintenance. Oh, Messieurs Chatterton and Thomas, John and Ap’, 
why did not you live in the time of Marcus Antonius! 

Praave.—The novelties next season will be the national operas : 
Dalibor, by Semetana ; Drahominu, by Sabor ; and Halka, by Moniusko ; 
as well as Westmeyer’s Wald von Hermannstadt. 

A Great Wairer’s Opryions oF A Great Musictan.—Jean Paul said 
of the composer of Don Juan: “ Every note of Mozart’s is a_round in 
the ladder of the spheres by which he ascended to the Heaven of 
perfection.” 
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THE FORTY-FOURTH MUSICAL FESTIVAL OF THE 
LOWER RHINE AT AIX-LA-CHAPELLE.* 
(Concluded from page 484.) 

VHE words: ‘“‘ Wer Vieles bringt, wird manchem Etwas bringen, 

und Jeder geht zufrieden aus dem Haus,” might have figured 
in the bills as the motto of the charming miscellaneous concert, 
somewhat British in its character, of the third day. We had two 
overtures, three choruses, two violin pieces, three airs, and (inclu- 
ding repeats and additions) fourteen songs at the piano. But high 
as the thermometer may have mounted in the Hall, it was exceeded 
by the elevation which the temperature of the public reached in its 
enthusiasm. Perfect hurricanes of applause were the natural 
result. 

The proceedings commenced with an overture by Feétis, the 
celebrated and venerable head of the Brussels Conscrvatory. This 
distinguished man had been invited to conduct his work himself, 
and it is a great pity that an accident prevented him from doing 
so. Many persons would, undoubtedly, have been pleased to pay 
the tribute of grateful respect due from them to the master who, 
during so many years, has done so much for our art. I must 
leave to scholars the task of properly appreciating the services ren- 
dered by Fétis to the history and science of music—but even the 
most reluctant cannot help acknowledging his exertions in propa- 
gating the comprehension of our German art both in France and 
Belgium. The Revue Musicale, founded by him about forty years 
ago in Paris, first gave the impulse for a deeper conception of 
instrumental music in France, and, at the Concerts of the Conser- 
vatory, Brussels, which were got up and conducted by him, the 
eyes of our neighbours were first opened to the wonderful produc- 
tions of Beethoven’s genius. By the Concerts historiques, moreover, 
which Fétis gave in the principal towns of France and Belgium, 
the feeling for an unprejudiced appreciation of the various epochs 
in art was sharpened, and whatever has been done of the same 
kind since then, here and there, in Germany, and is now being car- 
ried out as a supplement to the Exposition at Paris, owes its origin 
to these concerts. Fétis's numerous compatriots, assembled in the 
Festival Hall, appeared, by the way, to be very much at home, for 
they manifested but little sympathy for the work of their prophet. 

Mdme. Harriers-Wippern sang the letter-air, as it is called in 
Germany, from Don Juan; the grand scene from Der Ireischiitz ; 
and two songs: “in der Fremde,” and “Der Vogel im Walde,” 
by Taubert. Mdme. Harriers is one of the first singers in Germany. 
Her voice possesses a truly magical charm, while her style is full of 
warmth without exaggeration, graceful without coquettishness, 
and brilliant without unbecoming boldness. An agreeable and 
noble feminine spirit permeates all she does. Her rendering of 
Agatha’s air quite carried her hearers away—it was as gentle in the 
prayer, as fiery in the ecstasy of love. When she sang the ‘ Vogel 





* “ Musical Letters” by Ferdinand Hiller, 





im Walde,” some thought with Romeo, “ It is the lark,” while 
others asserted with Juliet, ‘‘ It is the nightingale”—but it was 
really the combination of both, Mdme. Harriers-Wippern, Royal 
Chamber-Singer, from Berlin. 

In three songs by Schumann: ‘* Waldesnacht,” ‘‘Ich grolle nicht,” 
and “Die Friihlingsnacht ” Niemann displayed the whole power 
of his tremendous organization. His rendering of “Ich grolle 
nicht,” more especially, quite electrified his hearers. As he stood 
before them, while the full, deep tones escaped from his breast, and 
all the agony of a broken heart burst forth from out each word, 
and the restrained reproach and the lament at the double misery of 
treason towards love penetrated, stronger and stronger, sharper 
and sharper, into the hearts of all those who were listening to him 
in breathless silence—the audience might well have fancied them- 
selves transported from the concert room to the midst of a fearful 
tragedy, for which there is no solution save annihilation. ‘That 
is not merely song-singing,” I heard some one remark. To speak 
the truth, I would most politely advise our young ladies and our 
sweet amateurs not to attempt any imitation of this style. But 
the standard of mere ordinary accomplishments, laudable as they 
are, must not be applied to an individuality so exceptionally gifted. 
The violence done us by artistic geniality is the only kind of vio- 
lence we can accept with a thankful heart. 

After Niemann had thus filled his audience with “ delightfu 
horror,” Hill, who followed with one or two songs, was enabled to 
prove, most satisfactorily, that the sympathetically simple render- 
ing of a pleasing romance can enchant the ear even after the strong- 
est excitement. Niemann had been obliged to repeat his last two 
pieces—Hill added to his one by his nephew, Wilhelm Hill, which 
pleased universally, thanks to its agreeable melodic treatment. 

With the word ‘* Parto,” Mdlle. Bettelheim began her air—the 
more than weil known air from Mozart’s Tito. Was there a con- 
scious allusion in this? I scarcely think it. Still so it is—she 
departs—Hymen snatches her from Apollo and the Muses, or, to 
express myself in homely German, she marries and retires from the 
stage, and it was in Aix-la-Chapelle that she appeared for the last 
time under the name by which she has made aname. However, it 
is as impossible for her to tear herself from music as from her own 
soul, and perhaps it is better for her talent and our art that hence- 
forth she will sing only where she likes, and what she likes. I trust 
she will return very frequently to the Rhine, whcre she has madea 
regular razzia of hearts. The music she loves she will always find 
faithfully fostered here. 

A pupil of the worthy Ferdinand David of Leipsic (whose violin 
class has become a regular nursery for great and little fiddlers), 
Herr August Wilhelmy, of Wiesbaden, excited this evening, as 
on every other occasion, the greatest astonishment. Almost a mere 
youth (he is married, though!) every difficulty presented by the 
most difficult of all instruments, has become mere child’s play to 
him, or rather scarcely that. Any person might believe he was 
listening, calmly and patiently, though not perhaps without a certain 
spice of curiosity as to how the thing would go off, to some one who 
was using his arms and hands to play the violin. While the musi- 
cians at the furthest limits of the orchestra shake their heads, almost 
incredulously, at the passages of thirds, octaves, and tenths, at the 
infallible flageolet tones, aud, in a word, at the boldness and cer- 
tainty of technical skill that has something fabulous about it, the 
young artist himself appears to take just as little interest in his 
own talent, as in the applause with which he is overwhelmed. But 
he is very wrong, for if he thinks nothing of the difficulties he 
overcomes, because they were never, perhaps, difficulties for bim, 
the beautiful tone he lures from his violin should possess no less 
charm for him than for all of us. Or did not the pieces he played 
(a Concerto by Paganini, and “ Ungarische Weisen” by Ernst) 
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please him? Or was he thinking of Goethe's words: ‘* You will 
never find a rhymester who does not consider himself better than 
every other, or a fiddler who does not prefer playing his own melo- 
dies ?”—I do not know. Melodies of his own will come in time— 
and there are already so many beautiful ones that may be so beau- 
tifully played! At any rate, I take the liberty of saying a good 
word to Herr Wilhelmy in favour of his talent. This deserves not 
only the applause of the public, but the particular and warmest 
sympathy of him on whom a kind fate has bestowed it. 

As is generally the case at our Musical Festivals, one of the 
finest choruses from the oratorio of the first day was repeated on 
the third. But this practice ought, once for all, to be abandoned, 
for it is something painful to remark how these pieces, torn from 
the context, transplanted to the midst of surroundings foreign to 
them, aud sung by a weary and listless chorus, fail to produce 
their proper effect. After the “‘ Vogel im Walde,” one of Handel's 
choruses has a bad place. As we have borrowed their national an- 
them, we might as well imitate tne example of the English, who 
end with it festivals like the present one—in the magnificent 
strains of ‘‘ Heil dir im Siegerkranz,” all excitement would find a 
satisfactory, nay, an elevating termination. 

The practice of flinging flowers, which at some previous miscel- 
laneous concerts was carried to such a pitch that anyone might 
have fancied himself transported to the midst of the Carnival at 
Rome, was on this occasion omitted. An undoubted step in 
advance! But the customary laurel wreath, cunningly smuggled 
in, for the conductor, was not wanting—it did not, however, set 
our good friend Rietz’s temples in a glow, but fell round his shoul- 
ders. They are strong enough to bear it. 

Shall I now speak of the joyous hours passed after the concerts 
in the rooms of the Liedertafel, the Refreshment Rooms, and the 


many other agreeable resorts in which Aix-la-Chapelle is so rich ? 
Or of the supper, so fertile in toasts, offered us after the last con- 
cert by the hospitable Committee ? Such subjects are not included 


in the domain of ‘* Musical Letters.” I must however, allude to 
the good-natured, unclouded, festive tone that prevailed every- 
where. It proved that——no; no more! 

It was a beautiful Festival, and to all who contributed to render 
it such I hereby tender my warmest thanks. 





MADAME ARABELLA GopparRD has left London for Boulogne- 
sur-Mer. 

RoyaL GALLERY oF ILLusrraTiIoN.—Mr. German Reed has 
decided on bringing his season to a close on Monday, the 5th of 
August, when there will be a benefit for himself, Mrs. Reed, and 
Mr John Parry. All who have enjoyed the present entertainment 
of A Dream in Venice, got up as it is with elaborate care, and 
enriched with magnificent scenery and splendid dresses, must wish 
success to the manager on the occasion, and we trust a crowded 
audience will teatify to his enterprise and liberality. To the 
Dream in Venice (for the 140th time) and Merry Making will be 
added other attractions on the closing night. 

Pianorortes at THE Parts Exursirion.—The Revue et Gazette 
Musicale says:—‘ One of the musical instruments which attracts the 
greatest attention of the visitors to the Gallery of the Fine Arts is a 
piano in clouded and deeply veined walnut wood, exhibited by the 
celebrated firm, Broadwood & Co., of London, which has been awarded 
the Gold Medal over all competitors. Not only is the manufacture of 
this instrument above all reproach—who does not know the perfection of 
the mechanism of the Broadwood pianos, the limpid brilliancy of the 
high notes, the fulness and power of the bass, the homogeneity of the 
whole scale ?—but its exquisite form and the marvellous beauty of the 
case render the instrument a veritable object of art. The wood was 
imported into France by M. Joseph Pelletier, Journisseur to the house of 
Broadwood for more than twenty years, and is worked by steam 

- Machinery, the invention of M, Cormier,” 





MDLLE. ADELINA Part! will remain for a few days at Boulogne- 
sur-Mer on her way to Paris. 


MDLLE. TREBELLI-BeETTINI and her husband leave London on 
the 31st inst. They are engaged for the autumn and winter at 
St. Petersburgh. 

Signor Mario is engaged for the Italian Opera at St. Peters- 
burgh this year. 

Mr. BERNARDE TAYLER, organist of All Saints’ Church, Pimlico, 
has been appointed to the church of St. James the Less, West- 
minster. 

THE BrotHers EMILE AND AuGusta SauRET are engaged for a 
series of concerts at the Agricultural Hall. It may be in the 
recollection of our readers that these youthful violinist and pianist 
created a very great sensation last year at Alfred Mellon’s Prome- 
nade Concerts at Covent Garden. 

HERR GOLDBERG has left London for the Continent. 

Stanor GRAZIANI has renewed his engagement at the Italian 
Opera, St. Petersburgh, for the ensuing winter season. 

GENERAL Fave paid Rossini a visit at Passy, and, in the name 
of the Emperor, complimented him on the Festival Hymn he had 
written on the occasion of the Distribution of Prizes. 


Marcate.—During the past week, the Hall-by-the-Sea has 
been crowded nightly. This cannot surprise anyone who knows 
what an attractive programme was offered, and how well everything 
in that programme was done. Messrs. David Miranda and George 
R. Renwick have been the gentlemen singers ; Miss Rose Hersee the 
cantatrice. Besides delighting her audiences as a vocalist, this 
young lady has appeared in the character of a composer. In reply 
to a warm encore on the 22nd inst., she gave a very pleasing new 
ballad, “ A day too late,” the music being by herself and the 
words by Mr. H. Hersee. The ballad was unmistakably successful, 
and the fair artist barely escaped another encore.—The band. 
under the able direction of Mr. C. Hall, plays with great dash and 
precision; while the instrumental solos of Messrs. King Hall, 
S. W. Fielder, J. R. Gough, and Butler; of Messrs. Moss, 
Owen and Richardson, never fail to gratify the audience by 
their marked merit. The Bal d’Eté is conducted, under the 
superintendence of that model M.C., Mr. Gardner, with the 
same propriety as ever, and the refreshments—a matter of some 
moment after an exciting polka, or an impetuous galop— are 
simply first-rate. With such attractions, is it surprising that the 
attendance at the Hall-by-the-Sea is very great—sometimes so 
great, as on Saturday last, for instance, as to require all the 
experience and tact of Mr. E. P. Hingston to prevent the at- 
tendants, numerous though they are, from being completely 
bewildered, like the police at Wimbledon, on the occasion of the 
Volunteer Review. As for Mr. Hingston, nothing would bewilder 
him; no, not even the announcement that the Sultan, the Viceroy 
of Egypt, and Citizen-Soldiers of Belgium had unexpectedly 
pan. to England, and that he would have to receive them at 
the shortest possible notice—say half-an-hour, or forty-five 
minutes, six seconds—in the Hall-by-the-Sea. 

Stenor Traventi, the well-known vocal professor and composer, gave 
a matinée at the Beethoven Rooms, on Thursday the 18th instant, under 
distinguished patronage. The singers were Mdlle. Liebhart, Miss 
Julia Elton, Mdlle. Zandrina, Signors Bettina, Ciabatta, and Caravoglia ; 
the instrumentalists—Miss Kathleen Ryan and Signor Tito Mattei 
— Mr. John Thomas (harp), and M. Paque (violoncello). 

he audience was composed mostly of ladies, who, however moved they 
may have been, made no demonstration in favour of any one perform- 
ance. Mdlle. Liebhart introduced a new valse composed expressly for 
her by Signor Traventi, and called after the popular artist; and also 
the same composer's ballad, “ If thou wilt remember,” both of which 
were given with great brilliancy of voice and expression. Miss Kathleen 
Ryan supplied Ascher’s transcription on “Alice, where art thou?” 
which seems to be a favourite piece with her, and indeed derives new 
charm and force from her performance. The young lady was always 
put down for Weber's “Invitation to the Waltz,” but did not play, 
wherefore, we did not ascertain, by which the amateurs of the instru- 
ment present lost a veritable treat. Signor Tito Mattei, in addition to 
his own fantasia on Lucrezia Borgia, played with M. Paque a duet on 
Tannhaiiser. Mr. John Thomas gave a solo of his own composition on 
the harp; Miss Julia Elton and Signor Bettini sang the duet, “Se la 
Stanchezza,” from the Zrovatore; and other well-known vocal pieces 
were given by the singers, to which it is not necessary to allude. Signors 
Bevignuani, Mattei, and Traventi, Herr Talexy and Mr. Ganz conducted. 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


Romeo e Giulietta was given for the fifth time on Saturday 
night. Three performances of this opera took place last week, the 
other nights being devoted to the State visit of the Sultan and to 
the last representation for the season of La Favorita, with Malle. 
Lucca, Signors Naudin and Graziani in the principal characters. 

Some further curtailments in Romeo e Giulietta have been made 
by Mr. Costa, who, in the delicate process of abridging the work 
of a justly renowned contemporary, has exhibited a judgment and 
a reticence beyond praise. He has, indeed, shown too much 
tenderness in the fulfilment of his unwelcome task. Few would 
regret, for instance, if the soliloquy of Romeo, in Act 11.—which 
at the best is a feeble reflex of the soliloquy in the garden scene of 
Faust—were omitted ; still fewer would regret the loss of Mercutio’s 
address to ‘* Queen Mab,” a laboured effusion, without a spark of 
the Shaksperian fire ; fewest of all, the marriage ceremony between 
Romeo and his mistress. Between the present season and the next, 
however, there will be time enough to take these questions into 
consideration, for we cannot but believe that if Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti continues to represent the part of Giulietta and Signor 
Mario, after an interval of indispensable repose, that of Romeo, 
M. Gounod’s opera will be one of the abiding attractions of 
1868. The subject is at once so familiar and so popular, the 
French librettists have laid out their book with such skill, and M. 
Gounod has revealed in the most conspicuous parts of his music 
such genuine earnestness and deep sympathy with the theme, that it 
is strange if this latest and most elaborately-considered work of the 
composer of Fuust, supported, as it is, by such a hero, and more 
especially by such a heroine, should not maintain its position 
among the popular features of the Covent Garden repertory, 
already so rich and varied. 

Mdlle. Patti’s Giulietta is, perhaps, the most remarkable of her 
many remarkable im nations. Consistent and true to nature, 
like all she does it is wrought out with a careful finish that leaves 
absolutely nothing to wish. That every one in advance had visions 
of an ideal Juliet, as soon as it became public that the character 
would be intrusted to this gifted lady, is notorious. But Mdlle. 
Patti has surpassed expectation. Even the waltz assigned to 
Juliet, before the first sight of Romeo has opened the door of her 
heart, a melody which, pretty as it may be considered, is at 
variance with our preconceived notions of the character, is invested 
by Mdlle. Patti, amid all her brilliant vocalization, with a certain 
indefinable something which makes us believe that the real feelings 
of Juliet are not therein expressed, but those of Juliet under the 
influence of a strange and abnormal flow of spirits, the forerunner 
of some catastrophe at hand. An ordinary actress would make us 
think of nothing else than the exuberant gaiety of the strain ; but 
Mdlle. Patti is not an ordinary actress. The so-called ‘‘madrigal,” 
which embodies with true musical grace the sentiments that 
animate both Juliet and Romeo at this first interview, at once pre- 
sents us with the Juliet of the poet. The metamorphosis of Juliet 
is as complete as that of Romeo, who has buried his fantastic love 
for Rosaline in another of far deeper import, living now only in 
the fair creature that stands before him, and from whom it is dif- 
ficult to understand why so absolute a Romeo as Signor Mario 
should forget to exact the privileged Shaksperian kiss :— 

JcLiet. Saints do not move, though grant for prayers’ sake. 
Romeo. Then move not, while my prayer’s effect I take, 
Thus by my lips from yours my sin is purg'd. 
(Kissing her), 
This madrigal is as perfectly acted as it is perfectly sung by both 
performers. The Balcony-scene, if Signor Mario could but be per- 
suaded to omit that ungrateful soliloquy, which, in the first place, 
does not suit his means, and in the next appears to enter with con- 
siderable difficulty into his head, would be faultless. Nothing more 
impassioned, nothing more graceful has been witnessed; and 
frequently as one particular phrase is reiterated it might be listened 
to again and again, thus delivered, without palling on the ear. ‘The 
numberless touches, subtle and refined, which mark the perform- 
ance of these consummate artists in the scene referred to would 
take a column to describe. They must speak for themselves. 
Signor Mario’s voice in the fragmentary music of M. Gounod is 
more than once rebellious, but so romantic and impressive is his 
acting that we are compelled to forget, and therefore not called 
upon to forgive. So exquisitely poetical and true, on the other 





hand, is the acting of Malle. Patti, that we only remember when 
the curtain falls how exquisitely she has been singing al! the time. 
The great scene, nevertheless, is the scene in Juliet’s chamber, 
when the banished Romeo, now her wedded husband, is forced to 
leave her. Of this we have already said enough in a former 
notice. ‘I’oo much could hardly be said, but we may add that, if 
in this scene M. Gounod comparatively fails, his failure is amply 
redeemed by Juliet and Romeo, who supply that increased inten- 
sity which bs has been unable to embody in his music, and in this 
still more impacsioned situation put the interview of the “balcony” 
altogether out of mind, where the music, unaided by such singing 
and acting; would have conjured it up again only to be regretted. 
About the scene in which Friar Lawrence confides the sleeping 
draught to Juliet and minutely describes its effect we need not add 
a word to what was written last week, unless it be that no one who 
has watched it closely can leave the theatre unimpressed with the 
idea that he has witnessed a rare exhibition of dramatic power. 
After this the scene of the tomb of the Capulets and the deaths of 
the lovers (according to Garrick) comesa little tamely. M. Gounod 
has shown himself scarcely equal to the theme. e last duet 
between Romeo and Juliet, instead of being the strongest, is the 
weakest of the three; and the old device of making Romeo, in his 
delirium, recall ssatches of melody that have been heard in the 
earlier of the opera have been more skilfully put to use by 
Auber in Masaniello, by Meyerbeer in L’Etoile du Nord and 
Dinoruh, and by M. Gounod himself in Faust. It contains, how- 
ever, some truly beautiful phrases, and, in spite of its want of 
symmetrical form, is impressive to the end. At all events, the 
death of the lovers is the crowning point of a performance, which, 
on the part both of Signor Mario and Malle. Patti, of Si 
Mario, in spite of the inevitable shortcomings to which we have 
referred, of Mdlle. Patti, without any qualification whatever, is one 
of the most touching and perfect we can remember on any stage. 

The other characters are all more or less well represented. Signor 
Cotogni’s Mercutio is gallant in bearing and characteristically 
spirited ; Signor Bagagiolo’s Friar Lawrence is excellent in all 
respects ; Mdlle. Nau sings the air given to Stephano (Romeo's 
page) with neatness and considerable vivacity; M. Petit, if he 
could sustain a note here and there without shaking on it, would 
be an acceptable mes ark Signor Tagliafico, according to his 
usual and commendable habit, makes a real personage of the emall 
character of the Capulet Gregorio; Signor Neri-Baraldi is a fair, 
if not fierce, Tybalt ; and the subordinate parts are competently 
sustained by Mdlle. Anese ogg Signor Capponi (Prince of 
Verona), Signor Marino (Paris), and Signor Rossi (Benvolio). 
The orchestra, uoder Mr. Costa, is splendid from first to last; and 
the chorus, in the scene of the broil, which culminates in the suc- 
cessive deaths of Mercutio and Tybalt, all that could be wished. 
No opera that we can remember has been more carefully put upon 
the stage than Romeo e Giulietta. Each of the five principal scenes 
is admirable in its way, and confers high credit upon Mr. Mat 
Morgan and his associates in the scenic department. The stage 
arrangements are to match. In the ingenuity they exhibit, to 
speak of nothing else, Mr. A. Harris has su almost any of 
his previous efforts. The scene of the ‘‘ Balcony ” alone is a mas- 
terpiece of contrivance. And as an instance of the profuse liberality 
with which the opera is got up we need only point to the scene of 
Capulet’s féte, which has hardly been surpassed in splendour. The 
costumes are without exception to be praised. Those of Juliet and 
of Romeo are, in each case, becomingly appropriate; while the 
‘make-up ” of the Nurse is a photograph from history. 

The operas performed during the present week (the last of the 
season) were L’ Africaine—Monday ; Fon e Giulietta—Tuesday ; 
Don Carlos—Wednesday ; Don Giovanni—Thursday (‘for the 
benefit of Mdlle. Adelina Patti”); and Faust e Margherita— 
Friday (‘‘ for the benefit of Mdlle. Pauline Lucca”). The theatre 
positively closes to-night, with the seventh performance of M. 
Gounod’s new opera. 





Paropy on “ Romxo 1.7 Junierre.”—A very amusing travestie of M. 
Gounod’s opera is just now being played with great success at the 
Théatre-Déjazet, at Paris, under the title of Rhum et Hau en Juillet. 
The piece is closely imitated, and the new music supplied by M. 
Eugene Déjazet. 

Muniou.—'The king has bestowed the Knight’s Cross.of the Order of 
St. Michael, 1st class, on Dr. Hans von Bulow, 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The operas last week were Faust, Don Giovanni, Oberon, and La 
Traviata. Of three out of the four it is unnecessary to say any- 
thing; but the revival of Don Giovanni, with entirely new scenery, 
is entitled to some special notice. Although it is more than 

robable that Mr. Telbin, left to his own fancy and observation as 
a travelled and experienced artist, would have produced something 
at once more striking and appropriate, we are grateful for what he 
has given us. Our musical readers must be aware that Don 
Giovanni has been recently produced at the Grand Opéra in Paris for 
M. Faure, whose impersonation of the libertine hero of Du Ponte and 
Mozart is familiar to London opera-goers. For the French adapta- 
tion new scenery after original designs (not by any means Spanish) 
was provided ; and it is to this, for the first time we believe in his 

ublic practice, that Mr. Telbin has had recourse, instead of trust- 
ing to an invention which never yet failed him. What be has done, 
however, is admirably done; and the scenes of action of Mozart’s 
ever popular work now assume a logical consistency which has long 
been wanting. Every scene is good in itself ; though we are still 
of opinion that Mr. Telbin, unaided by models, would have made 
every scene better—at any rate, truer (for he has visited moe 
and certainly more picturesque. To single out an example, the Ball- 
scene is very imposing, the lines of marble figures bearing lights 
on either side, together with the warm colour of the surrounding 
architecture, contrasting effectively with a clear and bright moonlit- 
sky in the background, viewed through the columns that partially 
enclose it. The cloisters, too, by moonlight, in the scene of the 
cemetery, are in keeping with the solemn character of the place and 
the grave sentiment of that period in the story which forms the 
turning point of Don Giovanni's hitherto successful career of 
profligacy. There are no important modifications in the costumes 
to be commented on in this ‘ revival,” unless the apparition of 
Donna Elvira in a robe of flaring scarlet velvet be regarded as an 
improvement on the conventional sombre suit which tradition has 
time out of mind assigned to that most rueful personage; nor are 
we called upon to remark any attempt to place the varied incidents 
of the drama in a light more nearly approaching probability. Don 
Giovanni continues, in the first finale, to frighten away a whole 
crowd with one or two threatening gestures, and in the Supper-scene 
is surrounded by a bevy of fair ladies to whom he does not address 
a single word, p Base all his observations & strict accordance 
with the libretto) to his servant, Leporello. But we have at last 
got rid of the incongruous imps who were wont to carry him to 
perdition ; and this, at least, is something to be grateful for. No 
restoration of any of the musical pieces is to be noted—the air of 
Donna Anna(* Non, mi dir’), in what is called ‘* the Letter-scene,” 
though in the original it is addressed to Don Ottavio in person, for 
the revival of which some of our contemporaries give credit to 
Mdlle. Tietjens, having been sung by all the Donna Annas we can 
remember, from Grisi and Viardot to Sophie Cruvelli, its occasional 
omission having been due either to a temporary whim of the 
singer or some immediate exigency of the actual performance. To 
the unauthorized treatment of the brief phrase, ‘“ Viva la liberta,” 
in the first finale we have already referred. 

Nevertheless, the general performance of this great masterpiece 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre is singularly good. It has earned new 
laurels for Signor Arditi and for the band and chorus he directs 
with so much ability and zeal; and if every character is not 
represented in perfection the combination is remarkably efficient. 
To the Donna Anna of Mdlle. Tietjens we can only extend the 
unqualified praise we have extended to it over and over again. It 
is by many degrees the best now on the stage, and, indeed, on the 
whole has scarcely been excelled within our memory. The Zerlina 
of Malle. Sinico, like everything she dues, is full of life and intel- 
ligence ; and the encores awarded to her two airs, as well as to 
the duet (‘* La ci darem la mano”) with Signor Gassier, one of the 
easiest, most bustling, and, as far as the music is concerned, most 
correct of Don Giovannis, are as hearty and spontaneous as they are 
legitimately due. ‘True she might be matched with a more aniniated 
Masetto than Signor Bossi, but hardly with one who takes more 
scrupulous pains with his music. ‘lhen there is a Leporello in Mr. 
Santley who sings ‘* Madamina, i) catalogo” as it has been sung by 
no Leporello since Lablache, and who in the concerted pieces, of 
Which this magnificent opera contains so many splendid examples, 
is, thanks to his voice and thorough musical acquirement, a tower 





of strength. Nor would it be easy to meet with a Don Ottavio, 
whether in a musical or dramatic sense, more thoroughly competent 
and acceptable than that well-deserving favourite, Signor Gardoni, 
or a more imposing Commendatore than Herr Rokitanski, with his 
deep and sonorous bass. Last, not least, there isa new Donna 
Elvira whose co-operation would alone give a special interest to 
the performance. We have seen many Elviras, but not one who 
endowed the part with an individuality at once so marked and 
prepossessing. In lieu of being tiresome, the sorrows of Don 
Giovanni's abandoned mistress, as revealed by Malle. Christine 
Nilsson, evoke unanimous sympathy. ‘The audience, attracted by 
so engaging a sufferer, delight in being admitted to her confidence, 
and rather wish that Elvira had more grievances to tell, in order 
that she might go on telling them in song. Strict connoisseurs 
may object that she imparts too great varicty of colouring to the 
fine “appendix” air, ‘Mi tradi quell’ alma ingrata” and its 
splendid recitative, ‘In quali eccessi, Numi ;” that she drags the 
time of certain phrases, dwells at tov much length on certain notes, 
and introduces too many contrasts of loud and soft ; but admitting 
all this (and we admit it) the general effect charms by the very 
earnestness of purpose that shines through every . The voice 
of Mdlle. Nilsson, were she far less accomplished a singer than she 
is, would alone exercise an irresistible Reatettion. There is a 
liquid quality, a youthful freshness of tone, in short, in every note 
of its range, from the lowest to the highest; and, as we have 
already stated, its range is beyond the average even of more than 
usually capable sopranos. In the other parts of the opera Mdlle. 
Nilsson is beyond criticism. Elvira's first air, ‘‘ Ah! chi me dice 
mai,” is admirably given; while in the trio of the Masks, with 
Mdlle. Tietjens and Signor Gardoni (as usually unanimously en- 
cored), in that of the window (Act II.), with Signor Gassier and 
Mr Santley, in the quartet in the first act, the sestet in the second, 
and all the concerted music in which Elvira takes the assist- 
ance of Mdlle. Nilsson, who, in addition to a voice of rare loveliness, 
boasts the solid acquirements of a musician, is invaluable. It is 
not surprising, therefore, that Don Givvanni, as now represented at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, should have proved one of the greatest 
attractions of the season. 

The operas given during the present week were Lucrezia Borgia 
(with Mdlle. Giacconi)—Monday; J/ Flauto Magico—Tuesday 
(with Mdlle. Nilsson as the Queen of Night and Mdlle. Tietjens 
as Pamina); and Fidelio—Thursday. ‘Tuesiiay was the last night 
of the subscription. J/ Flauto Magico is to be repeated to-night. 
After all that has been said to the contrary there are to be five 
extra performances next week at reduced prices, to commence with 
Don Giovanni and Medea. 


—— 


ADELINA (EVERYTHING) PATTI. 
(From the “ Morning Post,” July 26.) 


It must be very difficult for Mdlle. Adelina Patti to know what part 
to select for her benefit. Some singers would have no trouble at all in 
deciding such a matter. They would appear in their one successful 
character, or at most would be subjected to te inconvenience of having 
to choose between some two or three. But Mdlle. Patti’s Lucia and 
Amina are equal to her Adina and Zerlina, which again are equal to 
her Rosina and Norina; and impersonations which are equal to the 
same are equal to each other. The charming bénéficiaire of yesterday 
evening is not only a vocalist of the highest and most varied talent, she 
moreover possesses the most comprehensive dramatic genius. She has 
never appeared in any part that she has not marked for her own ; and 
there are at this moment numbers of well-meaning persons who, having 
seen Mdille. Patti in tragic parts alone, believe lyrical tragedy to be her 
forte, while there are others who are firmly convinced that it is in 
comic opera that she above all shines. We who have seen both sides 
of the shield, and have looked at Mdlle. Patti’s talent from all poiuts 
of view and in all kinds of lights, know that it is singularly perfect and 
complete. Her Zerlina is at least as admirable as any other of her 
impersonations, and the music that Zerlina sings is beyond comparison. 
Therefore on the whole Malle Patti did wisely last night to appear in 
the fascinating character of Zerlina; though we do not deny that if she 
had undertaken any other part we should have been equally ready to 
approve her choice. ie 

Mdlle. Patti’s reception was ot the hearty enthusiastic character 
which befitted the occasion, Everything she sang was applauded to 
the echo, and “Laci darem la mano,” “Batti, batti,” and “ Vedrai 


+ carino,” were encored, . 
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Wetters to Well-known Characters, 


TO C. L. GRUNEISEN, Esq. 


Sir,—Ton, I am told, is in the north, inhaling the invigorating 
coal dust of Newcastle, or I would have spared you this letter and 
bothered my more ancient friend. 

A brave north countryman, to whom I am indebted for many 
kindnesses (he is a brother ‘‘ Cobbler”), is seized with an effeminate 
desire to play the concertina. 

Considered as an instrument—ex-orchestra—the concertina 
cannot be said to have an ennobling influence on man, unless we take 
into consideration the gymnastic effect it has on the bearing of its 
professors, for as many indulge in contortions of the body to in- 
crease the resonance of the notes, so the chest and lungs are greatly 
benefited and expanded ; but these results are surely more to be 
attributed to the calisthenic properties of the instrument than to 
its harmony-producing qualities. 

I am not averse to admitting that the concertina does properly, 
and of right, belong to the great bellows family of instruments ; 
but I insist that it is, at the best, but a weak winded example ; 
and, I will further affirm, that it bears to the organ magnus (not 
barrel or bird) the same relationship as the pig doth to the elephant, 
for though these mammalia may rank in the same zoological 
division, and are in outward formation not unlike, yet the one 
is majestic and awful of power whilst the other is best roasted ; 
and by the like reasoning I would no more think of comparing the 
thin vibrations of the concertina parvus to the full tempest of the 
organ blast than to liken the nasal escapes of the porcus to the 
full trumpet of the Indian weight-carrier. 

But in the country—despite the elevating influences of railways 
—the concertina is a favourite instrument, and much esteemed 
when played, with sprightliness, on returning home from fairs 
or markets, when it is the custom for the player to walk somewhat 
in advance of his companions, and thus seduce them into keeping 
step to the music, or, perhaps, when the strain selected hath gained 
popularity, those in the rear of the player will join their voices to 
the tune, and by these devices the distance to be journied over will 
be shortened by the diversion afforded to the mind, and all, who 
would otherwise be weary, greatly comforted. 

When accompanied by the guitar, I am told the effect produced 
by the concertina is hugely enhanced ; but I do not speak from ex- 
perience or with authority, for I have ever considered the guitar 
to be the gelding of the orchestral stud, and an instrument which 
hath been rarely employed excepting for immoral purposes ; hence it 
doth not enjoy my esteem. It would, therefore, surprise me 
vastly if such an union of enervating sounds as those of the con- 
certina castrata and guitar emasculata should breed harmonies 
through the approximation of their consecutive fifths. But this is 
only suggestion and, 1 pray you, consider it as such. 

As I before remarked, and despite all I have advanced against 
the instrument, the concertina is with country folk a prized and 
enjoyable machine, and in proof I will (and this from personal 
observance) instance the new fashion with barbers, who have relin- 
quished the violin (fiddle vu/gus) and taken into favour its gaudy 
rival with be-tinselled bellows. 

As with the guitar, moonlight conduces to the charms of the 
accordion or concertina, and in negro entertainments both figure 
with effect and are relished. 

My country friend has sent me up £2 wherewith to purchase a 
concertina, and I am instructed that the instrument is to be of 
full compass, containing forty-eight keys, of ‘‘double action,” 
warranted screwed notes, and in lock-up cases, and also entitled 
‘* superior with brass bolts”—such an one as is advertised in the list 
of one Jacob Bussell, his price list, as costing £2 2s. for the ob- 
taining. But I have no opinion of Jacob Bussell and a great 
opinion of my north countryman, as, also, a high opinion of Boosey 
and Sons, and I want you to accompany me to purchase at Holles 
Street, and, furthermore, to get me the allowance made to the trade 
when dealing at such factories, that I may add on such gain to the 
value of the instrument and really do a service to the musical man 
in the north. If your answer be propitious I will journey to 
London, and sound the golden pieces, in your presence and that 
of Boosey and Sons, on the counter at Holles Street. 

I hope I have not too fully monopolized your time, and that you 





will not consider this effusion to resemble too closely the instru- 
ment I have been treating of—that is, too full of wind and not 
pleasing when perseveringly persisted in. Love to all. Jack is 
at Margate.—I am, dear Sir, your obedient servant, 

Ayrshire, Castle Blow, July 25. Septimus WInp. 


—o——. 
TO TOM TAYLOR, Esq. 


Srr,—Ristori has left Paris for Florence, there to play in a new 
tragedy entitled Maria Antoinette. Before leaving this city she went 
to the Conciergerie to see the cell in which the Queen was confined, 
and I dare say visited the museum of objects which once belonged to 
Marie Antoinette, and which was lately opened under the auspices of 
the Empress, who made the collection. I suppose the lady was in 
search of inspiration, and having worked herself up into the proper tragic 
pitch departed. There is nothing very new in this winding-up process, 
I remember reading in “ Fleury’s Memoirs” an account of the trouble 
that actor gave himself to represent faithfully the great Frederick in 
Les Deux Pages. He studied the King’s portraits; he consulted per- 
sons who had known the King; he had himself called king; he fancied 
himself king; he took a cottage, and called it Potsdam; he resided 
there for three months, living like the King; every morning he clothed 
himself in military coat, boots, and hat. He even learned the flute, 
to give himself the habit of holding his head a little to one side; he 
talked to his cat and dog as if they were hussars, and conversed with 
his servant as if he had been the patriarch of Ferney! Prince Henry 
was at the first representation, and could almost have sworn that his 
lamented brother, who used to bully him when campaigning, had re- 
visited the glimpses of the moon. Had Field-Marshal Daun been there 
he would have felt very uncomfortable about his supplies. When 
Talma played, he used often to work himself into a passion in the slips 
by seizing his valet by the throat and shaking him, From Frederick 
the Great to Voltaire is not far. The philosopher king is to have his 
national statue—a kind of atonement for the manner in which his tomb 
was desecrated at the restoration by the Royalists. The author of 
Candide is to smile at us sardonically from the steps of the Institute, so 
says M. Haussmann. I suppose, after all, the subscription can only be 
termed half national, as the clerical party and the priests, who order 
the destruction of Voltaire’s works, have certainly not subscribed to- 
wards the memorial.—Yours truly, Tuomas Noon Gapp. 


—o—— 
TO JULES BENEDICT, Esq. 


Sm,—Looking through the 7imes to-day. I was struck with the nun- 
ber of fashionable concerts at which money will be received, directly or 
indirectly, advertised to take place in houses that cannot possess the 
necessary music licence. On Thursday evening, June 13, a concert in 
aid of a charity will be given at the house of the Right. Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone, and tickets, price one guinea, are now being sold on the 
premises, On Wednesday evening, June 26, an evening concert will 
take place at the town residence of the Karl of Dudley, for which 
tickets, one guinea and half a guinea respectively, are on sale in the 
usual way at Mr. Mitchell’s, Old Bond Street. On Saturday next, June 
16, a Matinée Musicale will be given at the house of Mr. J. A. Arbuthnot, 
in Eaton Square, for which tickets, price one guinea, can be obtained 
at Messrs. Hopwood and Crew’s, New Bond Street. On Tuesday, June 
18, a morning concert will be given at the Earl of Dudley's for which 
tickets, ‘' stalls one guinea, reserved seats 10s. 6d., can be obtained of 
the principal musicsellers ;” and on Tuesday, June 26, a similar morn- 
ing concert will be given at the house of Miss Burdett Coutts, for which 
tickets at the same prices can be obtained at Mr. Mitchell’s library. 
This is a fair list of illegal announcements to appear in one copy of the 
Times, especially ata period when so much attention is drawn to the 
defects of musical and dramatic licences. The Act under which all 
the above illustrious and highly respectable persons will be liable to be 
prosecuted, I need scarcely say, is the 25th George II., cap. 36, an Act 
under which all these otherwise irreproachable dwellings would be 
branded as “ disorderly houses.” This Act of Parliament (the Music 
and Dancing Act), like the 6th and 7th Victoria, cap. 68 (the Theatrical 
Licensing Act), has been condemned by a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, which sat and reported last session; and Mr. 
Walpole is understood to have got a bill framed to amend these objec- 
tionable Acts, but while he is choosing his time to introduce it very 
disagreeable proceedings may be taken against those who break the 
existing law. The largest music-hall proprietors in London have just 
been fined nearly £400 for overstepping the narrow line which divides 
ballet from pantomime, and there are one or two organizations deter- 
mined to show the practical defects of the two Acts of Parliament 
alluded to by repeated prosecutions.— Yours in sincerity, 

July 20th. Tuomas Crawley ADDER 
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TO CHARLES LYON, Esa. 

Sir, —Pio Nono has far surpassed all his predecessors in the number 
of saints he has canonized, amounting to 23 Japanese friars, 3 Jesuits, 
and 1 Trinitarian, on the 8th June, 1862; and 19 martyrs, monks, and 

riests, hung by the Dutch Calvinists at Gorcum in 1572; the Polish 
archbishop, Kuncewiecz, born in 1580; the Piedmontese monk, 
Leonardo, of Porto Maurizio, born in 1676; the missionary Paolo della 
Orsec, born in 1694; the Spanish inquisitor, Pietro de Arbues, born in 
1441; the virgin of Pibrac, Germaine Cousin, born in 1579; and the 
Neapolitan nun, Maria Francesca, born in 1715—all canonized on the 
29th June last. Of simple Beati the list would be much more extended, 
especially with the addition of 205 Japanese beatified on Sunday 
morning.—Your faithful Servant, 

Joun Axe Firzroy Castie Barrie Towers. 
a 
TO DION BOUCICAULT, Esa, 

Str,—I am happy to be able to corroborate the statement in a para- 
graph of your paper of to-day stating that the Antipodes, now playing 
at the Holborn Theatre, was written previously to the production of 
the dramas of either Ji’s Never too Late to Mend or Flying Scud. In the 

ear 1860, on my return from Australia, Mr. Tom Taylor asked me if 
1 would lend him some sketches I had made inthe diggings, as they 
would be useful to him in mounting a play he had just written, the 
scenery and action of which were partly laid in Australia. He then 
gave me a sketch of the plot of the play, which I have only to add was 
that of the Antipodes.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., Avam Toms, 

-==0 
TO FUAD PASHA. 

Sir,—God preserve the Sultan long; ever keep him from all woes; 
may his State and he be strong, to dismay and resist his foes! O may 
he continue great, of his nation’s love secure, on him may all blessings 
wait, and remain for ever sure. O grant this, gracions God, and, by 
Thy mighty aid, let his potent regal rod be willingly obeyed. Let 
every art increase throughout his beloved land, and may he deal the 
fruits of peace with an unsparing hand. God of all glory, power, and 
renown, grant he before Thee may still wear a crown! then may he 
near Thee praise and adore, joyfully hear Thee, his God, evermore.— 
Yours obediently, 

Peter's Road, July 24th. Paut Tempe Cavurcna. 
—__o——— 

TO SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esa. 

Sin,—It was melancholy to see our Belgian visitors, on their arrival, 
walking wearily up and down our streets, looking in vain for the cafés 
with their pleasant little outside tables, to which they had been aceus- 
tomed. Why is it made impossible for people in London to refresh 
themselves, unless, with a reckless disregard to reputation and bad 
odours, they pay a hurried and stealthy visit to a gin palace? Itisa 
fallacy to suppose that our climate is not suited to the café system; the 
difficulty perhaps is to find space; but we are confident that if, for 
instance, a slice were taken off the Green Park, and a line of cafés 
established from opposite Devonshire House to Constitution Hill, it 
would be the greatest boon that has been ever given to the metropolis, 
and would be an excellent speculation for the proprietors of the estab- 
lishments. It would, however, we presume, require a life-long agitation 
to obtain a trial for so simple an experiment.—Yours always, 

Amber Brown (M.D). 





ITALIAN OpeRA AT Parts.—M. Bagier is actively employed in 
making engagements for the forthcoming season. He has already 
secured the services of Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Laura Harris, Grossi, 
and Krauss ; Signors Mongini, Gardoni, Steller, Nicolini, Ciampi, 
Agnesi, Cresci, Verger, and Scalese. M. Bagier seems to be of 
opinion that the old repertory is more likely to furnish successful 
Operas than the new. He has decided on reviving Bellini’s omeo 
e Guilietta, Mozart’s Cosi Fan Tutte, and Rossini's Tancredi and 
Cenerentola. He has also an idea of bringing out Rossini’s Otello, 
of course for Mdlle. Patti and Signor Mongini. 








To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 

Sin,—The notice of Her Majesty’s Theatre, signed “ Butcher Baker,” 
Was not the composition of Mr. Butcher Baker, but of my uncle, Mr. 
Baker Butcher. A rectification of the error will much oblige, yours 
faithfully , Burcner Baker Bourcuer. 


To the Editor of the Mustcan Wortp. 

Sir,—Allow me to state that the article upon the Royal Ltalian 
Opera last week, signed “ Baker Butcher,” was not written by that 
gentleman, but by my nephew, Mr. Butcher Baker.—Your obedient 
servant, : ‘Baxer Burcner Baker. 





NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 
Novet., Ewer, & Co.— By Thee, O precious Corner Stone,” Hymn at Laying 
the Corner Stone of a Parsonage. By William White, F.S A.; set to music by 
the Lord Bishop of Dunedin. 





Adbertisements. 


DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of! 
the throat, 


| i maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

century ; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues, 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. To be obtained of all 
Wholesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 











The great success of Signor ApoLFo Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised and Augmented), pri:. 12s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrari, at his resid , 32, Gl t 
Hyde Park, W. 


NOTICE. 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN,” by Offenbach. 


CAUTION. 
AJ ESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., having pur- 


chased the Copyright for England of M. Offenbach’s “ LISCHEN EB 
FRITZCHEN ” (“ Conversation Alsacienne”), Publishers are cautioned not to im- 
port or publish any portion of that work, but are requested to send their orders only 
to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. 
London, 244, Regent Street, June, 1867. 


Terrace, 











NEW SPANISH SONG, 
“THE BEAUTIFUL DAUGHTERS OF SPAIN.” 
Written by Mas. WILLIAM CRAWFORD. 
The Music composed by AUGUSTUS GREVILLE. 
Price 3s. 
“* One of the most charming and brilliant songs of the present day.” 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW CONTRALTO SONG, 


As sung by Malle. Draspit, Miss Jutia Evton, Madame Lavra Baxter, 
Madame SaveRpRey, etc., 


“THE HINDOO WIDOW.’ 
Written by HENRY FORBES WHITE. 
The Music composed by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s, 
London: Doncan Davison & Co., 214, Regent Street, W. 


“HAIL BELGIUM!” 
(“La Brabagonne.’”’) 
Sung for the first time at the Agricultural Hall, in honour of 
THE VISIT OF THE BELGIAN VOLUNTEERS, 
The Music Harmonized by FREDERICK KINGSBURY. 
The English Words by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 
Price 3s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
ra Le ee 


“A VOLUNTEER GREETING.” 
Sung for the First Time at the 
AGRICULTURAL HALL, 

IN HONOUR OF 
THE VISIT OF THE BELGIAN VOLUNTEERS. 
The Words by H. B. FARNIE. 

The Music by JULES BENEDICT. 

Price 3s. 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 

Separate Vocal Parts, 6d. each. 
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POPULAR 


Music of the Olden Crme 


A Cellection of the Ancient Songs, Ballads, and Dance 
Tunes, which constitute the National Music of England ; 
arranged Chronologically, with Remarks and Anecdote, 
and preceded by Sketches of the Early State of Music, and 
of the Amusements associated with it in Engla:d, during 
the various reigns, by 


W. CHAPPELL, FS.A. 


THE AIRS HARMONIZED BY G. A. MACFARREN. 
A few Copies still to be had of the Complete Work. 
In Two Volumes, Royal 8vo., £2 2s. 


Old English Drtties, 


All the Favourite Songs aa from “Popular Music of 
the Olden Time,” with 


SYMPHONIES & ACCOMPANIMENTS FOR THE PIANO, 


(. A. MACFARREN, 


The Long Ballads compressed, and in some cases new 
words written, by 


J. OXENFORD. 








LARGE FOLIO EDITION, 
Printed from Engraved Plates, Price in Cloth, £1 1s. 
To be kad in separate Parts, Folio size, each 6s, 
SMALL TYPE EDITION, 
Complete, in Cloth, 10s.6d.; Half-bound in Morocco, 15s. 


The above Work is also divided into Ten Parts, each Part containing 
Twelve Songs, Price 1g, 


N.B,—All the OLD ENGLISH DITTIES are also published separately, from 
Engraved Plates, Large Folio size, Price 1s, each. 


Old English Ditties, 


FOR THREE OR MORE VOICES, 


SELECTED FROM 


CHAPPELL’S POPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN TIME 
HARMONIZED BY G. A. MACFARREN. 


Part I., small size, containing Six Songs, Price of each 
Part, 6d., Score, 6d. 











Complete Catalogues on application to 


CHAPPELL & Co,, 50, New Bond St. 





NEW SONGS. 





We'd better bide a wee. 


By CxariBet, Sung by Mdlle. LiesHart, 4s. 


Clochette. 


By James MOLtLoy. 


When all the World is Young. 
By Eizasetn Purp. ‘The Words by the Rev. CuarLes 
Kine@stey. Price 8s. Sung by Mr. Pater. 


* This is a song which, sung with spirit and feeling, will not 
speedily be forgotten.” —Jilustrated News. 


Will he come ? 


By ARTHUR SULLIVAN. Sung by Madame Sarnton-Do.sy 
and Miss WYNNE. 4s. 


Clear and Cool. 
By Dotores. The Words by the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Companion to ‘The Brook.” 3s. 


Sung by Madame SHERRINGTON.” ‘ 4s. 


Sleep. 


By Dotores. The Poetry by Keats. 3s. 
Bye-and-bye. 


By VirGiIniA GABRIEL. 
4s. 


Sung by Madame Sarnton-Do py. 


Love came playing. 
By Viovetta. 33s. 


“A genuine tune that at once catches the ear.”—Musical 
Standard. 


Give. 
By ArTuur SuLLIvaN. Sung by Miss Epira WYNNE. 3s. 


Out on the Rocks. 
Composed and sung by Madame Sainton-Do.sy. 4s. 


Kathleen’s Answer. 


By CiariBEL. Being areply to ‘‘ Come back to Erin.” 3s. 


All Along the Valley. 


By ALFRED TENNYSON. The Music by CLARIBEL. 3s. 


Only at home. 


By VirGiniA GABRIEL, Sung by Madame Sainton-Do.pr. 
4s. 


The Portrait. 


Composed and sung by Madame SHERRINGTON. 8s. 


Strangers yet. 


By CiariseEL. 
Edition. 


Sung by Madame Sainton-Dolby. Tenth 


4s, 





BOOSEY & CO., 28, HOLLES STREET, LONDON. 
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READY THIS DAY. 


NEW 
PIANOFORTE PIECE, 


les 
Braves Belges 


BELGIAN MARCH 


INTRODUCING THE 


Belgan Aational Air, 





Y 


GERALD STANLEY, 





Price Three Shillings. 





METZLER and CO., 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH ST. 
LONDON, wW. 








SYDNEY SMITHS 
FOUR 


New Pieces. 


** Eloquence,” 


MELODY. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








“L’Arc-en-ciel,”’ 
MORCEAU ELEGANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





‘““Memories of Home,”’ 
ROMANCE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





“Fra Diavolo,” 
FANTASIA ON AUBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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THE NEW MODEL 


COTTAGE PIANOFORTE 


BY 
D’ALMAINE & Co,, 
LONDON. 

A very handsome Instrument, 7 Octaves, full Fretwork, 
Ivory-Fronted and Registered Keys; Carved Pilasters, &c. 
27 Guineas in Rosewood. 


30 Guineas in Finest Walnut. 


Warranted the Best in the Trade. 





PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


respecting the Pranorortes of D’Armaine & Co., 
with a few of the Signatures :— 


“We, the undersigned Members of the Musical Pro- 
fession, having carefully examined the Pianofortes manu- 
factured by Messrs. D’ALMAINE & Co., have great pleasure 
in bearing testimony to their merits and capabilities. It 
appears to us impossible to produce Instruments of the 
size, possessing a richer and finer Tone, more elastic touch, 
or more equal temperament; while the elegance of their 
construction renders them a handsome ornament for the 
Library, Boudoir, or Drawing-room.” 


(Signed) 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Bec to inform the Trade and Profession that they 


have purchased the Copyright, from 
MESSRS. D’ALMAINE AND CO., 


of the following Important Works, viz. :— 


“BLOOM IS ON THE RYE 


BISHOP. 


“DERMOT ASTORE” 


CROUCH. 


“KATHLEEN MAVOURNEEN,” 


CROUCH. 


HAMILTON'S 











J. L. Abel 

F. Benedict 

H. R. Bishop (Knight) 
J. Blewitt 

S. Brizzi 
Theodore Buckley 
F. Chatterton 

J. B. Chatterton 
T. P. Chipp 

J. E. Cronin 

P. Delavanti 

C. Desanges 

H. Devall 

Henry Distin 
Theodore Distin 
Alexander Esain 
John Fawcett 
George Field 

E. J. Fitzwilliam 
Kathleen Fitzwilliam 
W. Forde 

G. A. Franks 

I. J. Fraser 


H. G. Gauntlett, Mus. Doc. 


M. Geary 
George Genge 
Ad. Gollmick 
Stephen Glover 
J. W. Glover 





F. G. Griffiths 
William Griffiths 
W. Guernsey 

E. Harrison 

D. Howell 

J. Harroway 

H. F. Hasse 

J. L. Hatton 
Catherine Hayes 
H. F. Hemy 
Henry Hayward 
W. H. Holmes 
J. L. Hopkins, Mus. Bac. 
F. B. Jewson 
G. F. Kiallmark 
ts Knowles 
Wilhelm Kuhe 
Edward Land 
G. Lanza 
Alexander Lee 
A. Leffler 

E. J. Loder 

H. Macco 

H. S. May 

C. Minasi 

W. H. Montgomery 
S. Nelson 

E. J. Nicholls 
G. A. Osborne 








Henri Panofka 


| Robert Panorma 
| Henry Phillips 


John Parry 


| F. Praeger 


J. Rafter 

W. Rea 

H. Redl 

Tommaso Rovedino 
Sims Reeves 


A. R. Reinagle 
F. Roeckel 

F. Romer 

E. J. Russell 
John Sewell 
A. Sedgwick 
C. M. Sola 
Emerick Szekely 
J. Templeton 
John Thomas 
F. Weber 

H. Westrop 

J. Waddington 
T. H. Wright 
C. C. Wigley 


&., &., &e. 


WALMER ROAD WORKS, 


NOTTING 


fren 


HILL, 


WwW. 





STANDARD ORGAN SCHOOL. 


| 


| LODER’S 





YVESp CELEBRATED VIOLIN TUTOR. 





AND A LARGE NUMBER OF 


BISHOP'S 
“COPYRIGHT” GLEES AND TRIOS. 








LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 
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